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THE FISHERMEN’S WHARF 


The sight of the fishing fleet moored to the home port suggests the endless 
tales of the seven seas—some tragic, some humorous, all colorful in ad- 
venture. ‘lo the advertising production man who has had some tragic but 
not humorous adventure in the purchase of art and engraving—let 
him turn to BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY. Skill and a thorough 
understanding of the job at hand make for illustrations that do a 
merchandising job. Plate work by master craftsmen insure faithful 


reproductions of the ART whether in black and white or in full eolor. 


ena all lilies 


2 ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS e PHOTO ENGRAVINGS e COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
225 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL ° TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 760! 

















AGONIZING MOMENTS/ 


IN THE ABSENCE OF THE 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN .WE 
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ER-IM NOT MUCH OF A \ 
SPEAKER ---(CULP) --- | DONT 
KNOW JUST WHAT To SAY. 
MR.CLARK CAN TELL You 

MORE THAN 1 CAN -THAT 
1S ALL JHAVE To SAY Now 


























YOU GROPE FOR WORDS AND LIVE ALIFETIME OF MISERY CROWDED INTO FINE minutes! | | 








When Will Thi > tl 
| 
en Will This Happen to You i 
¢ 
| 
If you were suddenly asked to address a group of men, how would you act? Would you be 
master of the situation? Your manner—would it be confident, well-poised, dominating? 
Could you cause a hushed silence and sway your audience at will? Face the situation now | 
before it faces you! Send for this amazing free booklet, How to Work Wonders With Words! 
LIMBING ahead in business—winning the old “saws” yourself—the fellow with  ' ddres andi | conferer 
popularity in social life—depends the “gift of gab,” “the natural orator,” and eee ne te ete ae tm eresnng cor 
irgely on the impression you make on — all the rest of that poppycock. The fact is sonalit magnet vt 
people. Take two men of equal ability. One that most any man of normal intelligence — t! 
man is the silent type can become a more effec- — ac es ee rhe: re 
that sits back, speaks ; tive speaker through a free booklet. How to Work H rs With H 
only when he’s spoken to, What 20 Minutes a Day new simplified method of Over 10 men it f lif 


acts nervous and 


sel f- Will Show You home study training. ete _ be peed AM ei a: St coe Bags 




















conscious when he’s called How to talk before your club or te S 
on to speak at length. The tediges porting baeees: 
plat ik at length I How to propose and respond to The Laws of eal to speak 

other man is a well-poised tanta Cc ; tive n public and / 
interesting talker. When How to make a political speech onversation : e! conversatior 
he speaks, people stop How to tell entertaining stories You opy is ' 

hy: : How to address board meetings K | ( ree— sit 
talking to hear what he | How to make after-dinner speeches Nnowing how to speak for the mailing of a 
has to say. One man has How to converse interestingly properly is simply another I f fon Jorg Work i} 
Fe eG ee How to write better letters wav of saving that vou 
deas—the other has ideas Rate Gn Gl means awed : ‘ving tha u Now Sent / wonder*™ 
plus the ability to put | How to train your memory know the Laws of Con Wor 
them over. a to feo aid wenemenety versation. And there is n FREE 

ee ae SE etn ow to develop self-confidence c i nee bee 

a sae If ah How. te aseue & wineine mystery rm magic about 
now. o you know how personality these fundamental factors NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
to tell a funny story in a How to strengthen your will-power of a successful speech Dept. 1402 1315 Michigan Ave. Chic 

‘ : a? P . How to become a clear, accurate , ‘ pt. ichigan Ave. icago 
way that sends an uproar civisiene whew they ase GR sp acavciibtbaipananaienaamenaseenemets 
of laughter around the How to develop your power of charted in your mind North American Institute, Dept. 1402 T 

ugh P dy ate 
room? What do you know gy gyro , teint They direct your talk in 1315 rene Ave., Chicago, Ill. ] 
¢ . ow o overcome sta r t nd nn ‘ ‘ 

about the Laws of Con- soils a clear, uninterrupted P send me FREI | 
versation, of gesture, of channel that keeps inter- | : ra | 
emotion? When you're trying to explaina est keyed up and helps to win conviction | ' ( Ef | j 
lengthy business proposition, does your talk In a free booklet, entitled How to Work — | Speaking and requirement | } 
hang together in a logical step-by-step way? Wonders With Words, the North Amer- | Name........cccccccecccccces ABCcccccece | 

Modern educational authorities laugh off ican Institute has outlined its successful la - { 
the old-fashioned ideas about “natural” method of home study training in effective I< St | 
speaking ability. You’ve probably heard speech. It explains how to acquire the abil- (oP ; 
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@ Last vear 100. young men 
and women trom every sec- 
tion of the United States 
toured Latin America. They, 
were the American Youth! 
Orchestra, and their leader, | 
Leopold Stokowski, famous'| 
maestro, tells Doron Kk. 
Antrim about it in 
March ROTARTAN: how it 


came to be, how it was done, 


your 


and how thousands cheered. 


@ Indian art, the true Amer- 
ican art, is old; yet expres- 
sion in water color and oil 
is new, for it 1s only in the 
past few decades that the 
Indians have used this mode 
of expression. Featured is a 


pictorial presentation, with 


spicy comment by John 
Sloan, famed artist and 
himself, Summertimes, a 


resident of New Mexico. 


Ie: Your March 
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PARENTS! 


Ernest L. Reeker in "An Appeal to 
Parents, page 33, makes a severe in- 
dictment of parents—some parents, that 
is. Do you agree with him—or is he 
overstating’ his case? After ponder- 
ing his words and advice, set down your 
opinion in the form of a letter—not 
more than 300 words, please—and send 
it to "Talking It Over,'' care of "The 
Rotarian,’ 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. There's a prize of $5 
for the best letter—but it must be re- 
ceived by February 4, 1941. However, 
if you live outside North America, you 
may have until March |.—The Editors. 











‘Greetings to Our Friends’ 

From Frep R. Burvey, Rotarian 

Governing Director, Berlei Limited 

Slough, England 

Because of the restrictions here on 
the unnecessary use of paper, it will be 
considered unpatriotic to send Christ- 
mas cards from England this year. Very 
many of my friends in the United States 
and Canada can be reached through the 
pages of your journal, and I can think 
of no more appropriate medium through 
which to express my greetings than 
through your pages. So will vou please 
give our friends this message: 

“Greetings and good wishes to all 
our friends everywhere. Friendship and 
all it embraces of sympathy and service 
has long been highly held in our esteem, 
but never more than now. May Christ- 
mas peace and goodwill increase the 
wide world over.” [Unfortunately, this 
letter arrived too late to be published 
in an earlier issue.—EbDs. ] 


Scheer ‘Nonsense’ 

Reports R. B. Downs, Rotarian 

Shoe Retailer 

Emporia, Kansas 

No doubt THE RoTARIAN looks for the 
unusual, and justly I think. I do, how- 
ever, take a more or less mild excep- 
tion to On Choosing Names for Babies, 
by James F. Scheer [December issue]. 
As a former schoolteacher, and with a 
little knowledge of the work of Profes- 
sor William E. Walton, whom Mr. Scheer 
mentions, and especially with some 
cynicism regarding the popularizing of 


| modern psychology of the behavioristic 


type, I object for three reasons: 

First: Lazy and otherwise incipient 
failures are just tickled to death to find 
a good device as an excuse for failure. 
This name business gives them another 
among the many they have already fig- 
ured out for themselves. ... 

Second: A very good thesis could be, 
and I hope has been, arranged in exact- 


ly the opposite direction. With pri 
ly selected material and present a 
able knowledge, it is quite possible 
prove that the “overcoming” of m 
handicaps, and even major handic: 
has been the making of many a 

sonality. 

Third: The overemphasis of some p 
ticular incident, among the millions 
experiences, sensations, and comp 
conditions by which personality is bu 
up to the point that such a particu 
incident becomes so significant it 
pairs or even seriously affects the p 
sonality, is not only out of line w 
modern psychological findings, but al 
certainly clashes with commonsense 


The Story behind the Picture 

By JOSEPH C. GRAVES, Rotarian 

Retail Clothier 

Lexington, Kentucky 

I was delighted to hear that n 
photograph The Old Sharecroppe? 
ceived honorable mention in THE R 
rARIAN’S Fifth Photo Contest [see Jai 
uary ROTARIAN for Contest winners] 

I want to tell vou a bit about t 
“old sharecropper.”’ [ usually spe 
my vacations on an island off the coa 
of Georgia. Living on this island in ar 
isolated Negro settlement were an old 
couple born in slavery. I met them 
quite casually and they struck me 
once as being wonderful subjects fo 
photographs — natural, kindly people 





JOSEPH C. GRAVES’ The Old Sharecropper. 


whose expressions revealed the love and 
travail of their lives. 

With my wife as an assistant, the 
front yard of their little home was con- 
verted into a photographic studio. Back 
home in my dark room, roll after roll 
of film was processed, the negatives 
printed and discarded until only 
three negatives remained. Of the three 
pictures, one is in my opinion a master- 
piece—a beautiful low key picture of 
the old Negro woman, her hands folded 
over her Bible. It’s a superb texture 


THE ROTARIAN 








oe 














revealing the essentially religious 
ession one sometimes catches on 
races of old Negroes. This picture is 
- reserved for THE RoTaRIAn’s Sixth 

» Contest. 
eard recently that the old Negro 
had passed away. (He had no idea 
is age.) I am passing the $5 which 
on in the Contest along to his widow 
4 Christmas present. I sent them 
ts of the pictures I made of them, 


| heard they shook their heads in 
ppointment. “Lord, bless us,” they 
“we look so old and wrinkled!” 

u Can Fool a Ewe 


Says K. D. VAN WAGENEN, Rotarian 
County Agent 

Basin, Wyoming 

('m sorry I wasn’t one of the winners 


THe RoTarRIAN’s Photo Contest, but 


e’s a picture which shows how moda- 
: Wyoming sheepmen plug one of the 


WHEN a mother doesn’t know her own child. 


holes that formerly made big losses. If 
you look closely, you will see that the 
lamb has a “jacket” on. This jacket is 


the hide of the ewe’s own lamb that had 
died shortly after birth. The live lamb 
from another ewe that refused to 
“own” her lamb, or perhaps did not 
have sufficient milk for it. This pro- 
cedure fools the ewe, for she recognizes 
her own smell and permits the orphan 


1S 


to nurse. “Jacketing’” annually saves 
many thousands of lambs that other- 
wise would be lost. 
Correction in Czech 

From Mrs. JOSEPH CHALOUPKA 


Wife of Rotarian 

Gilroy, California 

Please accept the correction in the 
Czech translation in the list shown on 
page 28, And Peace on Earth to Men of 
Goodwill [December Rotarian]. It 
should be “Mir na zemi, dobra vule 
vsem.” The word ‘‘zemi” means “earth,” 
but you use the word “zeny,” and that 
stands for “women” in plural in the 
Czech language. 


‘Everybody Friends!’ 

Says CROMBIE ALLEN, Hon. 

World Traveller 

Ontario, California 

A striking thing happened in New 
York which has impressed immensely 
everybody to whom I have told it. Be- 
tween Cuba and Alaska, I dropped into 
a Chinese laundry. Happening to have 
the Christmas greeting [reproduced on 
page 28, December RoTARIAN] with me, 
I asked the proprietor what the Chinese 
meant. Without seeing the preamble, 
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| KEY Am.) American Plan Eu European Pian; @®M 
+ tll Meets; (S) Summer: (W) Winter 

HAVANA—SEVILLA-BILTMORE. Centrally iocated 400 
comfortabie odern rooms Augustine Batista, Pres. 
Victor Batista, Mgr. Rates: Moderate, both Eu. and Am. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—-TUTWILER. 


500 rooms Direction Dinkler 
Hotels Excellent service R. Burt Orndorff, Vice-Pres. @ 
Rates: Eu. $2.50 up RM Wednesday, 12:30 

| CALIFORNIA 
OAKLAND—HOTEL OAKLAND ma arteries 
Parking handy 500 outside oms H. B KI gensmith, 

Mer Rates Eu. $3 up. RM Thursdays, 12:15. 
REVERSION pa ergy INN. World re; t t year 
tor from $3.00, DeWitt V. Hutchings 
nd Dit wevtes for folder. 

SAN FRANCISCO—STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 
Geary St. above Unior Square. Chas. A. Stewart, Prop. 
Rates, single with bath, fr a $2.50. Excellent cuisine 

COLORADO 
COLORADO SPRINGS—ACACIA HOTEL Popular priced 
good food, excellent service Jo. W Atkinson and R. R. 
Haigier. Mgrs Rates: Eu. $2.00 up RM Friday, 12:15 

CONNECTICUT 
BRIDGEPORT—THE STRATFIELD HOTEL Rates from 
$3.00 Air Conditioned Dining Rooms and Bar."* Eart 
G. Eisenmar Mer RM meets Tuesday 12:15. 

DANBURY—HOTEL GREEN Clean Comtortable 
Rooms Quality Food Moderate ices I « Brown, 


i 
Manager-Owner RM Wed. 12:15 


NEW HAVEN—HOTEL TAFT Very popular Coffee Shop 
Friendly and informal. 400 rooms up J. O. Voit. 
Gen. Mgr RM Tuesday, 12:15 


| DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


onic PENNSYL Vay = 
14 


mALLARD i 


H. P. SOMERVILLE, Managing Dir. 
ROTARY MEETS WED. 12:30 





FLORIDA 

FORT MYERS——FRANKLIN ARMS. ‘Southwest Florida's 
Distinctive Hotel Modert steam heat, ete. Gilmer M. 
Heitman, Rates Eu. $2.50 up. 


Owner-Manager 


COLUMBUS 
N MAME Sfeeezt 
Bt 


T 






HIAME'S, 
bay 0 


17 FLOORS OF LUXURIOUS LIVING IN THE 
HEART OF AMERICA'S TROPIC WONDERLAND 


MIAMI BEACH—THE FLAMINGO. All that is best in Resort 









life. Gorgeous tropical setting. Restricted clientele. Special 
early season rates. Bungalows. C. S. Krom, Mgr, 
PENSACOLA—-SAN CARLOS HOTEL Air-conditioned grill 


Splendid southern food Open a year L. C. 


Hagler, Mgr. 


Rates: Eu. $2.50-$6. RM Tuesday, 1:00. 

og PETERSBURG—COLONIAL HOTEL. Quiet and restful. 
65 rooms. Rates: Am $7-$8. E $4- John C, 
Boice, Mgr Nov.-May 1) 

ST. PETERSBURG—-DENNIS HOTEL Comfortable and 
convenient 125 Rooms Rates Eu.) $4.00 up. (Oct. 
May 1 N. L. Dennis, Owner 

ST. PETERSBURG—THE ae Truly a resort ho 
tel of merit 125 rooms Lee Barnes, Pres.: Paul B 
Barnes, Vice-Pres. & Mgr. ener Am. $7-$12. Eu. $4-88. 





UWdaAnNNee Hotel 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
“In the heart of the Sunshine City” 
205 outside rooms with comb. tub-shower. 
Spacious lobbies. Cocktail lounge. Dining rm 
Paul Brown, Man. Dir. 


Rotary meets Friday noon 





ILLINOIS 


HOTEL SHERMAN | 
| 








CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS — ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 
for over twenty-five years 








Luncheon on Tuesday 








GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL. 40% oms of solid comfort 

in the downtown section. A Dinkier Hots L. L. Tucker 

Jr., Res. Mg: Rates Ru. $2.50 uf RM M fay 2:30 

KANSAS 

TOPEKA—HOTEL JAYHAWK Newest a st Excei 

lent food Garag« connection Rates $2.50 p with 

bath N. M. Mosby, Pres. & Gen'i Mg RM T rs 12:15 

LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES < f ’ oda 

tions for 1,000 guests Direction Dinkle Hote John J 

O'Leary. Vice-Pres. & Mgr Rates Eu 3 3.00 up 

MICHIGAN 

DETROIT—HOTEL WOLVERINE B ‘ Det it 
0 od ewly equipped rooms. FP ed se ce 
< ppreciate Frank Walker Mx $ I 

MISSOURI 

ST. Louis KINGS-WAY HOTEL kK way at 6UW 

Pine. 300 rooms. Charm and comfort and genuine hos 

pitality John K,. Bryan, Mgr. Rates: $1.50 up. 


HOTEL ih ennox st. Louls 


0 etl the Wink May al the 


L 47 ous 
firth Linney hn pitt ne 
" Garfeef Auwrce - grand j food- sy 7 i 
muy PurVbngy _puvatl Ca 
ne fur puck plior 


—? ~wee 


NEXT STOP ST.LOUIS / 


AND MysTopis HOTEL Mllayfair 


TOPS IN FOOD & SERVICE -AND RIGHT DOWNTOWN 


—. - 
RADIO RECEPTION 








NEW JERSEY 

ATLANTIC CITY——-HOTEL CLARIDGE ‘*The Skyscraper by 
the Sea.’" 400 rooms with bath; 3 ocean decks; health baths. 
Europ. $4.50 Single, $7 Double. Geraid R. Trimble, Gen. Mgr. 


ATLANTIC CiTY—HOTEL DENNIS Ce the Board- 
walk Open ovean lounges, health baths ulsine, 
Moderate rates—both plans Walter J 


RELAX IN ATLANTIC CITY 


ROTARY MEETS HERE TUESDAY AT 12:30 
You'll enjoy the convivial Surf ‘n Sand Room, 
delicious food, sun decks. Rates: $4 European 
Plan, $6 American. Harrison Cook, Res. Mgr. 


tral on 
Delicious « 
Buzby, Inc 


A Boardwalk Hotel 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


™: SEASIDE 





NEW YORK 
NEW YORK CITY——PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL, 
St. near Fifth Ave.). Rotarians receive 
1000 rooms with bath from $2.50 


NORTH CAROLINA 


14 East 28th 
al attention 
George H. Newton, Mgr. 


speci 





GREENSBORO—O. HENRY. 300 rooms A modern hotei 

lesigned for comfort Directior Dinkler Hotels Ww J 

Black, Mer Rates Eu. $2.50 uf 

OHIO 

CINCINNATI Pp er GIBSON. Cincinnati's iargest 1000 

oom $ ts ! sa 

conditioned. Randall ‘maak Gen. Mgr. RM Thurs. 12:15. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

BELLEVUE-S RAT FORD 
> 4tt &-80 88 Fee 


Among the World's First 
Half Dozen Hotels 


alias inetd 
Headquorters: Rotary Club of Phila, 
Meetings held Wednesdoys, 12:30 








CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mar. 
TEXAS 
AMARILLO—AMARILLO HOTEL 400 Rooms Modern 
Eu $2.50 up Open Year Round Fine Food. < S. 
Pryor Manager RM Thursday, 12:05. 
CORPUS CHRISTI—-NUECES HOTEL Excellent Cuisine, 
Ir Heart of Business District Sensible Prices I. 
Barrett, Manager. Eu. $2.50 up. 
VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND——THE JEFFERSON. An unusual hotei—delight- 
ful location—reasonable rates—illustrated bookiet Historie 
Richmond gratis. Wm. C. Royer, Mgr. 











TRY THEM! 
YOU’LL LIKE THEM! 


The 
NEW-MODERN 
Cable Supports 

for 


| 
\ ¥ 


A 


Hanging the Entire 
Span of Cable on the 
Messenger Strand 


Some of the many reasons why 


| without a moment’s hesitation, he gave 
his answer, which seems to me a Clas- 
sic: “Everybody friends!” 

I also note that there is no greeting 
in Portuguese, the language of our great 
sister republic, the United States of 
Brazil, and of our beloved international 
President, Armando de Arruda Pereira. 
He has added that for us: ““Paz na terra, 

|e boa vontade entre os homens.” 


‘Canada Ahead of Rose’ 

Reports A. W. JAMIESON, Retailer 

Secretary, Rotary Club 

Bracebridge, Ontario, Canada 

THE RoTARIAN is a splendid magazine. 
The article by Will Rose What I Saw in 
Canada! [December issue] is typical of 
what we read in our daily papers, and 
| trust we are even ahead of that in ac- 
tual practice. Let us continue the demo- 
| cratic way of living, even to “Federal 
| Union,” to continue liberty as we know 
it. 


you'll like Zinc-Wraps for hang-| 


ing cable are:— 


@ They may be easily and quickly in- 


stalled. The novel split clasp allows | 


the strap to be tightly wrapped 
around the cable, and locked. 


@ Zinc-Wraps allow freedom of cable | 


motion without danger of damage 
to the cable. 


@ Zinc-Wraps eliminate all wear on 


the cable that threatens when cable | 


is in contact with messenger strand. 


@ —they hug the cable tightly and | 


will not slide along it. 
@ —they have great strength. 


@ —and they follow the standard prac- 


the messenger strand. 


Illustration 
Shows 
Split Clasp 
Open 


uu 








cn 


Shows 
Split 
Clasp 
Closed 


Illustration 
Shows Completed 
Installation. 


ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 


THE NATIONAL 
TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. 


5100 Superior Ave Cleveland, 0., U.S.A. 


Export Distributor—International Standard 
Electric Corp., New York, N 








tice of suspending the cable below | 


Illustration | 


|When Three Got a Thrill 
Told by J. J. Siawaup, Rotarian 

Formerly Scout Executive 

Fort Bragg, North Carolina 

Warren’s name of “Scoopy” [for The 
Scratchpad Man’s dog] will probably 
give our son that nickname at schools 
from now on! Both he and his dad— 
and mother, too—got a thrill when word 
came that his contribution had won first 
prize, and again when we read the an- 
|} nouncement on page 38 of the Decem- 
ber ROTARIAN. 

Maybe some of my new fellow Ro- 
tarians of the Fayetteville, North Caro- 
| lina, Club (now that I am on active 
| duty at Fort Bragg as captain of Com- 
pany B of the Recruit Reception Cen- 
ter) may clip page 38 for me, as al- 
ready Warren has sent his grandmother 
the copy sent me—as extra copies of 
the reprint of the postcard and the 
story above—for his very own use. 





A Boy and a Girl Had ‘Oomph’ 
Says L. E. SmituH, Rotarian 

| Boys’ Camp Director 

Brandon, Vermont 

The January issue of THE Rotarian hit 
|me just right. The article that suited 
me best was A Boy and a Girl—the 4-H 
Club article. We have been interested 
|in boys and girls for a long time and 
| especially the 4-H end of young people’s 
work. This article had the “oomph” that 
| puts over a good piece of work... . I 
| hope you can glorify American youth 
| a lot more. 


He's a Southerner 

Thinks Mrs. W. M. MEBANE 

Wife of Rotarian 

Murfreesboro, Tennessee 

I do not know the author of Jud 
Browning's Account of Rubinstein’s 
Playing, about which a reader asked for 
| help in the January Rotarian [see page 
4—A Request for Help], but I believe 
he’s a Southerner. I heard Dr. Carter 
Helm Jones, now of Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, read it about eight years ago and 
| copied it myself from some collection 
| about 12 years ago. Carter Helm Jones, 
an honorary member of the Rotary Club 
of Seattle, Washington, is the greatest 








living man I know, and Rotary I 
sure has been proud to claim hin 
these years. He is the Rotarian pert 
a peerless preacher, and a matchless 
turer; has had pastorates from the 
lantic coast to the Pacific and from 
West through the South for 58 ye 
and is now at 79 preaching more acti, 
than men half his age. Rotarians 
over the States will join me in this sli 
tribute to him. He has influenced 
many lives and is more nearly like Je 
than anyone I know. 


George W. Bagby Wrote It 

Suggests ADAH SHELLY 

Librarian 

Pontiac, Michigan 

I believe the selection Mrs. Wheel 
is seeking is How Ruby Played, } 
George W. Bagby. Our index of recita 
tions shows that it may be found in o: 
of several books: Best Things from Bi 
Authors, by Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker; Hig 
School Prize Speaker (abridged); Gai 
rett’s 100 Choice Selections; and We 
ner’s Readings. 


*The above answers are but two of s¢ 
eral responding to the SOS call in the Jan 
ary Rovarian. To all who aided, the Edito 
say, “Thank you!’—Ebs. 


What's the Date? 
Asks FRANK R. GERARD 
Ventura, California 

The debate Shall We Adopt the World 
Calendar? [January RovTariANn] is quite 
amusing. Charles A. Darland, who say 
No!, is concerned with the upsets that 
might follow, yet it is 
a fact that in Great 
Britain (which then 
included the United 
States) between the 
dates of September 4 
and 13, 1752, A. D., not 
a child was born, no 
one got married, no 
one died, no business 
was transacted—and nobody noticed it! 
Because those days never existed. There 
just weren't any dates between Septem- 
ber 3 and 14. They were dropped to 
conform with the Gregorian calendar. 

The trend has always been toward in 
creasing the field of whatever calendar 
is best for business. The Gregorian cal- 
endar was not adopted by Britain until 
1752. Japan adopted it in 1872. Russia 
and Turkey got around to it in 1917. 

The system of numbering years by the 
advent of Our Lord was not, as most 
people erroneously believe, adopted 
soon after the birth of Christ. It was 
devised by an obscure monk named Dio- 
nysius in Rome about A.D. 527. He fig- 
ured Christ was born in 753 U.C. (from 
the Founding of the City—the old Ro- 
man way of dating years), and devised 
the “Vulgar” or Popular method—A.D., 
the year of Our Lord. 

France tried out a Revolutionary cal- 
endar in the period from 1792 to 1804, 
renaming months and reintroducing the 
lunar year with special intercalary days 
to “even up” with the sun. The names 
of the months, in English, were Vintage 
(September), Foggy, Sleety, Snowy, 
Rainy, Windy, Budding, Flowery, Mead- 
owy, Harvesting, Torrid, and Fruitful. 

The Jewish [Continued on page 57] 





Pope Gregory 
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We Have with Us 


FULTON OuURSLER. honorary Rotarian 











at Falmouth, Massachusetts, has been a 
writer since his 17th 


Our Troubled World 


Hope in a Poorer World............ Herbert Hoover ...... 8 year. The list of his 

cert aes $ ae . hooks, plays, movie 
Britain in Social Transition......... Exnest Bevin ......... 12 sctiiietiaas eae ee 
Thicker Than Water.......... ....-Norman Sommerville... 38 cles (some of them 


under the pen name 
of ANTHONY ABBOT) 
would fill many col 
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of service asa basis i hy 
encourage and foster, 


PA U L A N D C H E 4 Two years and || months after Paul P. Harris called the first meeting of 


the first Rotary Club, he welcomed to the growing fellowship a young businessman named Chesley R. Perry. Some two 
and a half years later, when the 16 existing Rotary Clubs formed an association, Paul became its President and 
Ches its Secretary. Paul was President for two years and has been President Emeritus for 28 years; Ches has 
been Secretary for 30 years . . . and it has been such dedication as theirs that has made Rotary something 
which today embraces 212,000 men in some 60 lands. Paul and Ches have seen Rotary shoot up, mature, and 


carry on through adversity. They have helped to attune it to our day. When Rotary celebrates its 36th birth 


day on the 23rd day of this month, many a toast will be raised to this long and fruitful Rotary partnership 
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sident, Rotary International 


lem 
A ow MANY important birth- 

.vs February brings for the 

mericas to celebrate! That of 
Washington, ideal of liberators; of 

sé de San Martin, his South 
nerican compeer; of Lincoln, 

e emancipator. 

And of Rotary. 

Those men are remembered for 
their service to their fellows. So 
it is with Rotary—a social me- 
chanism that enables many men 
who will never be known to fame 
to translate into deeds their soul’s 
sincere desire. 

Just 36 years ago, in 1905, Ro- 
tary was born. In the fourth week 
of this month Rotary Clubs every- 
where that they exist will com- 
memorate that event. The empha- 
sis upon their program, it is sug- 
gested by our Board of Directors, 
should be on Community Service 
—drawing attention to the truth 
that the curing of the world’s ills 
must begin at home. 

At the opening of my career as 
your international President, | 
sounded a call for “more Clubs— 
more friends.”’ Fellowship and ex- 
tension describe the technique of 
Rotary progress. Speaking as a 
Latin American, I am especially 
appreciative of the way our fel- 
lows in the United States and 
Canada have heeded the call for 
“more Clubs—more friends” by 
providing gift “Fourth Object sub- 
scriptions” to REvista ROTARIA. 

Hundreds of these have been 
made available for our non-Ro- 
tarian friends in Latin America, 
and thus have paved the way for 
greater extension of Rotary in 
that region. While I know that 
your response was the simple act 
of Rotary impulse, yet it makes 
me warm about my heart to think 
that my country, my continent, 
were recipients of your friend- 
ship: that friendship which binds 
in ever-increasing ties the whole 
of the Americas. 

Yes, the extension of Rotary to 
new communities must be the 
gauge of our service to the ideal 
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“ver Forward! 


iy Armando de Arruda Pereira 


Rotary celebrates a birthday this month: 


Make it good news for your community! 


of service. But extension does not 
begin and end with the formation 
of new Clubs, new friendships. 
Extension is also a Community 
Service. 

Within your communities each 
of you knows of someone who is 
already a Rotarian in his heart. 
That is, he thinks of others before 
he thinks of himself; he believes 
in service for its own sake rather 
than for what it brings back to 
himself. And yet, such a one may 
often be not a Rotarian for some 
reason, real or fancied. 

Perhaps it is bécause he has not 
been shown the Rotary ideal. Per- 
haps it is oversight rather than 
lack of anything real. Perhaps he 
is only beginning in his business 
or professional life, and in Rotary 
he might find expansion for the 
ideals he has not yet learned to 
express. 

Rotary can be extended to 
many such individuals, and it 
should be done. Just as Rotary 
itself can never keep its place un- 
less it is constantly growing, so 
each individual Rotary Club can- 
not afford to stand still while the 
stream of life moves onward. 

The four lanes of service, which 
is Rotary’s fundamental ideal, are 
overlapping, and we cannot grow 
in one without growing in all. 
President Vargas, of my own 
country, Brazil, says of Rotary in 
a book published not long ago: 

Patriotism in Rotarians grows 
stronger through their contact with 
men of all countries of the world. For 
this same reason, the fecund activities 
which they have performed for the 
sake of universal unity and concord 
have produced the best results and, 
slowly but surely, with the reaping of 
new and brilliant harvests, the pres- 
tige of the institution will increase. 
An institution which first of all 





watches over the interests of the coun 


try and locality where s established 


and which constantly fights for the 
Integration and unity of the peoples 
of the universe, is worthy of the hig! 
est admiration and respect 

We grow in other things when 
we devote ourselves to each serv- 
ice. It is true for our Clubs as it 
is for ourselves that “He profits 
most who serves best.” Let us 
seize this opportunity of our Ro 
tary birthday to look into what we 
have done, and what we might 
have done that is not yet com 
pleted. Let us survey our past so 
that we may plan a better future 
Thirty-six vears of trial and error 
lie behind us; let us plan the com- 
ing centuries in the light of that 
which we have learned 


A. we celebrate the fourth week 
of February as Rotary Anniver- 
sary Week, let us rededicate our- 
selves to the great ideal that has 
motivated us as Rotarians and Ro- 
tary itself since that day in Feb- 
ruary, 1905. Let us look through 
the steps that have builded such a 
strong structure of friendship and 
amity, that have welded men of 
all nations in a bond of service 
above self, so that the lessons are 
not lost, though forces may alter 
their form. 

Yet, should we be moved to 
pride by the record of what is 
past, let us remember that a great 
task still remains’ before us, 
hardly yet started. Let us deter- 
mine to extend Rotary, not only 
to new places, but within our own 
communities. Let us rededicate 
ourselves to service, and seek to 
grow in spirit as well as number: 
for only in growing can we hold 


our place. 
Ever forward! Sempre Avante: 
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Hope ina Poorer World 


By Herbert Hoover 


Former President of the United States 


E... generation faces new is- 
sues, new problems, and seeks 
new solutions. The invisible forces 
which make for war, peace, and 
revolution are old, and they re- 
peat. Let there be no doubt: when 
peace or suspended fighting again 
appears in the world, there will be 
profound changes over the whole 
gamut of social and economic life 
of the world. 

Two schools are currently en- 
gaged in after-war thinking. There 
are those who believe in fairies 
and in benevolences, and then 
there are the realists who believe 
it wise to prepare for the worst. 
The former prefer to discuss what 
ought to be done for the progress 
of mankind. I should like to join 
them, for their form of public dis- 
cussion is more soothing and more 
pleasing. 

But facts remain facts, no mat- 
ter how strongly we may wish 
otherwise to be the case. And | 
have the depressing conviction 
that for many years after any so- 
called peace emerging from pres- 
ent wars, the world will be con- 
fronted with grave economic dan- 
gers, with the manifold effects 
they have upon lives of men, 
women, and children. We shall 
have to defer hope that forces of 
spiritual regeneration and prog- 
ress will regain ascendency for a 
long time. 
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The old Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse — Famine, Pestilence, 
War, and Death—now have out- 
riders dashing over the entire 
world. A demoniac rain of fire 
and iron from the skies has killed 
and is killing women and children 
and destroying cities and causing 
fertile lands to go fallow. The 
forces of primitive savagery have 
been loosed upon the world. And 
from it all, one central fact 
emerges. It is that regardless of 
which side sits at the head of the 
table at any peace conference, all 
mankind faces an economically 
and morally impoverished world 

If we are inclined to disbelieve 
that, we need but to listen to the 
voice of experience. Great wars 
often enough end in peace before 
either side is the victor. When 
one side is the victor in modern 
wars, it is because the other side 
is exhausted—but the victor is 
only a step behind in the race of 
exhaustion. The victor wants in- 
demnities and possessions, but in- 
demnities can only be paid from 
the productivity of a people. Na- 
tions cannot be made to work by 
force. They must be given hope. 
That means that the former enemy 
must be preserved by the victor. 
All nations, therefore, share the 
ill effects of war. 

The last world war is estimated 
to have cost 270 billion dollars in 





money and to have run up a Cas- 
ualty list of 37,494,186 persons 
(killed, wounded, imprisoned, and 
missing). 

To wage that war, credit, prices, 
and ideas were inflated and the, 
had to bump down to earth with 
immense losses to farmers and 
unemployment to workers. Out of 
the war expansion of industry 
came years of maladjustment. In 
the war expansion of agriculture, 
the United States, for example, 
plowed up 60 million acres of pas- 
ture, and the demoralization re- 
sulting from the surplus of this 
cultivation vexes the nation down 
to this day. Recovery could have 
come long since, but so econom- 
ically unified is the planet that 
constant shocks from Europe de- 
feated that effort time and again. 
Ours has been a hectic economic 
world ever since that war. 

The United States was one of 
the victors in 1918. But what was 
the cost—in men? The 350,000 
maimed and killed brought life- 
long sorrow and loss to hundreds 
of thousands. Youth made the 
supreme sacrifice, youth who 
could have furnished the needed 
guidance. War placed nearly a 
half million persons on the na- 
tional pension list—and the day 
will come when that number will 
be many times more than that. 
The burden of taxation it will cost 
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| affect the American standard 
living for generations. 
\s the years have gone on, with 
erowth of economic interde- 
ndence of communications be- 
veen nations, of power in weap- 
= all the world has been af- 
ected more and more by the wars 
Europe and their destructions 
| spent nearly a score of years 
ym the outbreak of the great 
ar in 1914 dealing with the in- 
isible forces which make for war, 
eace, and revolution. For years 
was my sole occupation to care 
for the homeless, the foodless, the 
frightened, and the helpless. ! 
ave witnessed their sufferings in 
20 nations. And when one speaks 
to me of war, I think of its human 
cost—not alone in terms of misery 
while it is in progress, but also in 
terms of its backwash that affects 
the minds and souls of men as well 
as bodies in the years that follow. 
Five outriders, preparing the 
way for the Four Horsemen, were 
sent on their mission by the World 
War. They are Imperialism, the 
destroyer of nations; Intolerance, 
the destroyer of minorities; Stat- 
ism, the destroyer of personal lib- 
erty; Agnosticism, the destroyer 
of religion; and Hate, the destroyer 
of human accord. 
Soldiers returned to what had 
been their homes. They had lost 
their faith; they found their lives 


75 cents in the days of Caesar's legions. 


disrupted, and many were unable 
to find jobs. They then turned to 
the State, for which they had 
made such sacrifices, feeling that 
it in turn should help them. 

To observe what was happen- 
ing, I revisited Europe two years 
ago after 19 years’ absence. A 
unique opportunity was offered 
me by invitations from many 
European Governments and mu- 
nicipalities which had over some 
years wished to show appreciation 
for some services I had been able 
to render their people in’ war 
years. I was thus able to discuss 
pertinent questions with the heads 
of some 14 nations, their Cabinet 
officers, and leading men. 

In every country I found that 
unemplovment had become 
chronic. Inflation and devaluation 
had wiped out savings. National 
standards of living were sinking. 
Productivity was diminishing. A 
large part of the people was living 
in extreme poverty. Governments 
in frantic efforts to relieve the un- 
employed were piling up deficits 
and debt. Collapse of Government 
credit was threatened or had al- 
ready taken place. The vitality, 
the hope of the people, was 
starved. The hope of youth was 
stifled. Finally disorder broke out. 
From it all arose the first demand 
of the human instinct: the res- 
toration of order, discipline, and 
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productivity. This was the situa- 
tion before the collapse 

The voice of experience, speak- 
ing from the disruption of the last 
war, has advice for us as we look 
to the future. We shall, among 
other things, have a legacy of 
hate, most potent of war emo 


tions, most malis 


ign of all human 
emotions. With a little urging, we 
can be made to forget the finest 
inheritances of our civilization 
We can be made to forget Goethe, 
Beethoven, Luther, or Rodin, Pa 


teur or Tolstoy, Dante, Michel 


angelo, or Cavour and other bene 


factors of the race 


“Al 
RMED conflict,” Dr. Earnest 


A. Hooton, Harvard anthropolo 
gist, is quoted as having recently 
said, “kills and cripples the best 
and the most vigorous of the 
breeding stock and wreaks havoc 
upon the nervous or endocrine or- 
ganization of potential mothers, 
thereby lowering the quality of 
the offspring they produce. It de 
presses nutritional and general 
environmental conditions so that 
a postwar generation is conceived 
in pathology and born in despair.” 

It is lamentable that before the 
world had recovered from the War 
of 1914-18, another one broke out 
in Europe. The first week of Sep 
tember, 1939, must be recorded as 
one of the saddest weeks that has 
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come to humanity in 100 years. 
This is no place to argue the clash 
of interests that underlie it, nor to 
forecast its outcome. But it is in 
point for men in countries not at 
war as well as those in countries 
at war to give some thought to 
salvaging values, both economic 
and social, from the wreckage, and 
to the making of adjustments that 
must be made because of the con- 
sequent world-wide impoverish- 
ment. 

What the war will cost in dol- 
lars alone, no one dare say. Today, 
as every newspaper reader must 
realize, war is a battle of whole 
people. They must be mobilized 
to the last atom of their economic 
and emotional strength. All fit 
young men and boys are con- 
scripted. The pressure on their 
women and children by the enemy 
is supposed to react upon and to 
weaken their courage and resolu- 
tion, or it is presumed to make the 
enemy people supplicate its own 
Government for peace. 

If it was true that the standard 
of living, the comfort of all men, 
was lowered by the race of arma- 
ment that preceded this war, what 
shall be said of the day when 
peace comes? It is nonsense to 
say that this cost will be paid for 
by the rich. The pay comes from 
the productivity of the people. 

War has become more terrible 
every year since the invention of 
gunpowder. Every half century 
has seen more and more men sac- 
rificed on the battlefield. Lowell 
M. Limpus, in Twentieth Century 
Warfare, says that it cost Caesar 
about 75 cents to kill a man, that 
Napoleon almost bankrupted 
France because it cost a fraction 
under $3,000 to kill an enemy in 
his day. The World War ran the 
cost up to $21,000 per dead soldier, 
and it is estimated that before the 
present conflict ends it will have 
risen to $50,000. 

In the World War, both sides 
struggled to bring victory by the 
starvation of the whole enemy 
peopie. We are witnessing a repe- 
tition of history. 

Not only is the production of 
food in Europe seriously curtailed 
by destruction and by the diver- 
sion of manpower into military 
channels, but by weather condi- 
tions that control crops. The wheat 
and rye harvest in Europe as a 
whole is, it is estimated, down 
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and California-educated mining 


| 
| engineer, is singularly well posted 
| on world economics. He headed 
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HERBERT HOOVER, lowa-born | 
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American efforts to supply food 
and relief to the needy popula- 
tions of Europe during and follow- 
ing the World War. He was Presi- 
dent of the United States from 
1928 to 1932. 

By special arrangement with Mr. 
Hoover, we present a compilation 
of his views on underlying factors 
of the present emergency as stated 
by him in various articles and 
speeches. It continues the "We 
Face a Poorer World" series, pub- 
lished in collaboration with the 
Rotary Institutes of Understanding. 
Previous contributors include Psy- 
chologist Walter B. Pitkin, Scientist 
Arthur H. Compton, University- 
President Robert G. Sproul, Will 
Durant, author—philosopher.—Eds. 





























about 15 percent. Russia also has 
had light crops. A shortage of 
fodder in Northern Europe means 
that many dairy cattle will be 
slaughtered for meat. 

I consider it likely that 37 mil- 
lion persons in Norway, The Neth- 
erlands, Belgium, and Poland will 
be short of food this Winter. There 
are 15 million persons in the 
towns and cities of those countries 
who will be exhausted of all food 
before the time of the next har- 
vest unless they have relief from 
somewhere. 

Long-term international credit 
in the world is already greatly 
broken down. The world over, 
loans made by private investors 
to Governments have been so 
largely defaulted or repudiated as 
to have greatly impaired all confi- 
dence in such investments. 

An increasing number of coun- 
tries, even outside the totalitarian 
States, have impaired the rights 
of property of foreigners either by 
taxation or by confiscation. Thus, 
the whole moral foundations of 
international credit, both govern- 
mental and private, have been 
greatly undermined, and there is 


likely to be little extension of jt 
for some time. 

Among the consequences of ' 
breakdown of international cr 
is that the development of ba 
ward areas and thus the econo; 
growth of the world will be grea: 
slackened for lack of capital. 
other consequence is the inabi! 
to use long-term credit to equ 
trade balances over long terms 
years. 

For a long time to come, t! 
function of gold in settlement o 
international balances will be 
greatly limited. The United State 
has today cornered most of tl 
world’s gold. And there is no pres 
ent method that would restore it 
to general international use. But 
few nations will still accept the 
metal gold in return for thei: 
commodities. 

All such pressures, it must be 
noted, make for increased barte: 
trades in the future, or at least 
trades on a direct two-country 
basis. 

The instabilities and unemploy- 
ment resulting from such restric 
tions of world trades create a con- 
stant pressure for building up 
home industries, or self-contain- 
ment. The net effect of ali such 
impacts is to shrink the export 
markets of everyone. 

Nevertheless, the world is cer- 
tain to resume trade the moment 
peace comes. But it is nonsense to 
think that the free States will 
combine against totalitarian na- 
tions in trade. The world has to 
live somehow, and moreover the 
interests of the free States are 
too divergent to consummate any 
such combination. 

When this war ends, there is 
likely to be a temporary demand 
for farm products. All Europe will 
be short of food and supplies, and 
the extent of that shortage de- 
pends on how long the war lasts. 
If it goes on for more than a year 
longer, there will be great famines 
over great areas. 

The initial form of peace will 
probably be a mere suspension of 
mass killings. The most unlikely 
of all outcomes is disarmament. 
From everything that we can see, 
the world is to be faced with years 
of stupendous expenditures upon 
military preparedness. Obviously, 
if manpower is to be diverted to 
armies and navies, there is a cor- 
responding loss of productive 
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ver for articles and services 
ich might have contributed to 
standard of living. 

It would be of no purpose to re- 

ew all this economic perplexity 

thout a suggestion. It is to pro- 
ce more goods and services per 
pita of the kind that can be used 

d at prices at which they can be 

Id. 

Increased economic efficiency 

-presses itself in the reduction of 

ices of goods and services, there- 

making it possible for more 
people to buy them. In this way, 
the standard of living can be held 
cainst increased taxes. Thereby 
lso does it become possible to sell 
soods both at home and abroad, 
and thereby can we even lift the 
tandard of living at home as 
against the adverse forces of di- 
verted mankind. 

But to reduce the price of goods 
and services, we must reduce the 
cost of producing them. To lift the 
standards of living and to take up 
the slack of technological unem- 
ployment from the old industries 
as well as the present unemployed, 
we must discover new articles and 
services whereby we create new 
industry. 

The day when we got cost-re- 
ducing inventions and new articles 
and services from a genius in the 
garret is past. These gifts now 
come from long years of patient 
experiment in great laboratories. 
Like the growth of plants, cell by 
cell, some day there comes forth 
the blossom of great discovery, of 
illuminating hypothesis, of great 
generalization, or a new instru- 
ment of research. The first step 
to increase industrial efficiency is, 
therefore, more support for re- 
search in pure science. 

But we do not have to await 
new discoveries in pure science. A 
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thousand openings now beckon to 
action by the applied sciences 
using what we already know. And 
the second step in increased in- 
dustrial efficiency is to give more 
support to applied-science re- 
search In America we probably 
spend 200 million dollars on that, 
mostly through Government and 
industry, but that is only 15 per- 
cent of the nation’s cigarette bill 

Nor do we have to await the 
turning out of new inventions and 
new methods by applied-science 
research. Again we need to put 
into action what we already know 
Plants and equipment must be 
brought out of the slump of ob- 
solescence. More industrial waste 
motion and more waste of mate- 
rials and more waste of men must 
be eliminated. 

All this does not mean more 
pressure upon individual work- 
men. Rather, it means that we 
work our heads and our machines 
harder. It certainly does not mean 
any abandonment of protection to 
the health of workmen, for that 
would make for inefficiency itself. 

Industrial efficiency, then, is the 
alternative to reducing wages, 
lengthening hours of labor, and 
reducing standards of living be- 
cause of an impoverished world. 

There are other important de- 
fenses a nation can make against 
postwar consequences. The mat- 
ter of building up home industries 
goes further than the natural 
processes of scientific discovery or 
of invention or of application of 
what we already know. The idea 
of self-sufficiency has been injected 
into this troubled world. 


Tllustrations by 
A. H. Winkler 


I realize that a world frantic on 
self-containment, where costs and 


quality are sacrificed, is cont 
to all hopes of world progre 
And likewise, a world frantic to 
make military airplanes is con 
trary to hopes of world welfare 
But we are not living in cond 
tions patterned to our desire 
There is a long-view hope that 


the world some day may 


LM prove 


its general conduct. I am one who 


believes that if given the time 

these false systems would break 
down of their own evil. I have n 
prool of this I believe it because 
I believe that people who have 
one time lived in liberty will al 
ways hunger for its blessing 


There is implanted within them a 
spark that can never be extin 
guished, no matter what the re 
pression may be 
The product of scientific re 
search is not alone the building of 
industry. It is not alone the eradi 
cation of diseases, nor the multi 
plication of harvests. It is not 
alone the extension of opportunity 
and adventures for youth 
Research into the fundamental 
laws of Nature contributes to the 
moral and spiritual life of man 
kind. Here lie the unfolding of 
beauty, the ever-widening boun 
daries of knowledge so _ well 
charted by Dr. Arthur H. Comp 
ton in his article, Science Point 
the Way, appearing in these col 
umns in October. Here is the in 
culcation of veracity of thought in 
a world sodden with intellectua! 
dishonesty. Here is the lifting of 
men’s minds beyond the depre 
ing incidents of the day. Here i 
confirmation of a 
supreme guid 
ance in the uni 
verse, far above 
man himself 
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Britain in Social Transition 


il... I feel, is the time for 


thinking people to be considering 
the real social obligations of the 
war 

If I had to give the answer to 
the fundamental cause of this 
great struggle, I should not at- 
tribute it solely to Hitler, or even 
to the domination of the Prus- 
ians, who caused the final blow 
to be struck. One has to go deeper. 
It always seems to me to be two 
things which were missed in the 
creation or the attempt to create 
a different world after that terri 
ble struggle of 1914-18 

The first was a failure to 
recognize that that war was large- 
ly, as indeed this one is, a great 
civil war in Europe—a war in 
which there is a contest which 
must in the end determine what is 
to be the final basis of government 
itself—whether we are to be 
ruled from the top or whether we 
are to have a government respon- 
sible to the people 

If Hitler wins, as indeed if the 
Kaiser had won, or if Bismarck 
had finally triumphed, we should 
have had rule from the top, and 
that would have meant in certain 
cases, probably, a social structure 
in which the masses of the peo- 
ple would have been looked upon 
principally as soldiers for fighting. 
Ours has been a different strug- 
gle. Whenever anyone talks about 
the wickedness of strikes and the 
road by which the great masses in 
this country have struggled to 
power, I answer that, after all, if 
that road had not been travelled, 
the mentality and capacity to 
govern might never have been 
de veloped 

When the Versailles Treaty 
came to be written, security, as 
defined by the militarists and 
politicians, was the dominating 
factor, but at least the last 20 
years have demonstrated that 
security can only be obtained in 
the final analysis the people 
themselves are the only ones to 
determine the final issue of re- 
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By Ernest Bevin 


British Minister of Labor and National Service 


THIS notable statement is from 
a recent address by Britain's 
Number | Laborite to the Ro- 
tary Club of London. Orphaned 
at 8, he came up the hard way, 
rising to eminence as secretary 
of Britain's largest union. He 
works 18-hour days, lives simply, 
consistently refuses a peerage 

. . and is often mentioned as 
the next Prime Minister.—Eds. 














sponsibility—self-government 
issue of war or life and death 
self. Immediately the power to 
clare war or to set people agai: 
people is taken out of the hands 
the people themselves and vest 
in a ruler at the top, then securit 
has vanished entirely from tl 
world. 

If, at the time of the reconstru 
tion of Europe, the older democra 
cies and the great people of Ame; 
ica had realized how important 
was not merely to create the righ 
of self-government, but to nu 
ture it, to feed it, to strengthen it 
until it reaches such a state o 
growth that it can take its part o1 
equal terms with the older demo 
cracies, the story of the last 20 
years would have been different 

The second contributing facto: 
to the upheaval, and probably thi 
biggest contributing factor to thi 
present disaster, was the failure to 
erect an economic basis on an en 
tirely different footing for the de 
velopment of humanity at the end 
of that struggle. We have to erect 
a different one this time. Unem 
ployment has been the devil that 
has driven the masses in large 
areas of the world to turn to dic- 
tators—to turn to anyone. Unem- 
ployment and poverty led to social 
disaster. 

What we have to learn from the 
last 20 years is this: With the 
growing education of the prole- 
tariat and the failure to satisfy 
the new demand economically, 
you cannot have social security 
Life must have a motive, and we 
have been taught that the only 
motive to energy, to production, 
to enterprise, is profit. If profit 
can be the only motive, then the 
only corollary is economic disas- 
ter. Economic disaster will bring 
you back to the same position as 
you are in now. 

I want to give you a new motive 
for industry—for life. I suggest 
that at the end of this war, we 
accept social security as the main 
motive of all our national life. Be- 
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ere. That does not mean all 
or surplus would be wiped 
It does mean that the whole 
ur economic finance and 
ce is directed to give social 
ritv. not to a small middle 
or to those who may be pos- 
ors of property, but to the 
nunity as a whole. 
Vhat is the greatest 
in life? Speaking for myself, 
the fact that I can look back 
say that, without hoping for 
fit, with my colleagues I have 
ned to raise the standard of liv- 
of millions of people in this 
rid. 

rhe more you have done it, the 
re you have produced harmony 
industry, the more you have 
oduced the higher inception of 
ligation and of duty. The great- 
est social obligation arising out of 
this war is the drive to get rid of 
that horrible queue outside the 
labor exchanges. You have to do 
that or stop the whole educational 
system. You cannot go on teach- 
ing and then not satisfying. You 
only intensify suffering. Better 
leave the masses untaught than 
give them that double appetite 
both of stomach and of head and 
not satisfy either. You will have 
at the end of this struggle men 
demobilized from the Forces and 
there will be a tremendous read- 


satisfac- 


Photos: Acme 
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justment to make and you won't 
do it by putting a few shillings on 
the dole and tiding over for a cou- 
ple of years 


Therefore I do urge that we 
should begin building that new 
venture now. Let us assume that 
this involves the intense develop- 
ment of our resource How long 


can we stand great combines not 
producing for plenty, but restrict- 
ing enterprise because of capital 
investment? I don’t mind rational 
ized 
well-organized business 
finance as the 
sideration. 


AL. THESE 


that Nature has given us 
duce a and social 
standing with which 
the present form of vour balance 


business, but I don’t want 
with 


aqominant con 


great. resources 
Can pro- 
social security 
compared 
sheet will look insignificant. 

My war aim is 
the first 
our life, social security, and, if this 


ummed up in 
phrase—the motive of 
old country is beginning to weave 
that life, 
even while the struggle 
on, is not that the 
Hitler? The demonstration by the 
people that they are prepared to 
sacrifice everything to triumph, to 
contribute everything to the na- 
tional well-being, to prevent un- 
employment and to add to the 


into its economik now, 


is going 


answer to 
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If we do gra p now all the so 
and economic implications of th 
great struggle, I believe there i 
in the minds of the great peopl 
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a cured myself of Office 


Nightmare years ago, I feel the 
urge to help other sufferers shake 
off the loathsome disease. 

Its cause? Usually a wire tray 
marked “Incoming Mail.” The 
sufferer eyes it wildly every morn- 
ing. He paws through the letters, 
tosses some to a secretary, scans 
others, and deftly pushes still oth- 
ers away down to the bottom of 
the heap. When the third mail of 
the day arrives, the tray spills 
over. Then the Nightmare starts. 
The sufferer dictates feverishly. 
His speech loses all resemblance 
to the language of our day and 
age. Listen. What is he dictat- 


“Yours of the 12th duly received 
and contents noted. I beg to 
inform you that. ... As stated 
in our previous letter of the ninth 
ult. 

You analyze a page dictated by 
the sufferer. You easily boil it 
down to five or six lines of clear 
English. What’s wrong with the 





Dear Sir: 


THE FIRST IN A SERIES OF ARTICLE 
ON THE WRITING OF LETTERS. 
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NA WALTER B. PITKIN 


writer? Bad education. Nothing 
worse. 

Let’s be honest for a minute. 
Did you ever study letter writing? 
Did any school or college offer you 
serious training in composing 
communications through the writ- 
ten word? If you did, you’re a 
man in 1,000 and probabiy at- 
tended one of the few business 
colleges where such skill is taught 
-——and pretty well, too. So you 
may drop my article here and 
now. All the other 999 out of each 
1,000 had better read on. They’re 
going to get a short start in one of 
the finest of arts. 

Yes, letter writing is a fine art. 
I’d rate it above sculpture. A 
sculptor deals with hard, immo- 
bile masses. He hacks his way to- 
ward fine effects. But a letter 
writer deals with the subtlest of 
intangibles. He addresses a hu- 
man mind. He seeks to influence 
that mind somehow. He uses a 
tricky medium, language. Words 
lack the firmness of. marble and 






bronze. They come as marks on 
paper. How they register within 
a mind is exceedingly hard to say, 
but they do register. If only you 
could be sure that they register 
as you have intended! 

I’ve received hundreds of let 
ters which have produced upon 
my alleged mind effects quite con- 
trary to those intended by the 
writers. In my Museum of Hu- 
man Stupidities I have cherished 
some of the most Horrible Ex- 
amples. One of these I now exhib- 
it, as it serves well as a lead into 
our First Lesson. 

This letter came to me many 
years ago, when I was living on 
my New Jersey farm. I had spent 
several years improving the old 
homestead. I had, among other 
things, installed an excellent au- 
tomatic electric pump to deliver 
water into the house. The job had 
been done by a local electrician 
who held an agency for the elec- 
tric pump I bought from him. 

A year after I had put in this 
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r system the electrician lost 
sency and picked up another 
Forthwith he flooded the 
trvside with form letters an- 
cing his new pump. He 
the letter himself, as I later 
ed. Here it is, in the raw: 
Patkin 
N. J. 
ear Mr. Patkin: 
1 recently received several letters 
rding the benefits to be derived 
the installation of a “SUPERIOR” 
matie Electric Pumping System 
R. J. Doolittle, Dover N. J. 


to this time, they have not heard 
n you. Personally, I feel that you 
a man that cares enough for your 
ne and family to want them to have 
e of the comforts of life. 
et me ask you a question. Aside 
m something to eat, clothes to wear, 

a roof over your head, is there 
ything more important than 

WATER? 

Will you take enough of your time 

either telephone or drop them a 

ne, and allow them to come to your 

ome, and fugure the cost of installing 
1 real water system? 

\fter a satisfactory installation has 
been made, and you write your check 
for your “SUPERIOR” outfit, you will 
tell us this is the best money you ever 
spent. 

Why wait any longer. Do it today. 

Yours very truly, 
THE COME-AND-GET IT MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY 
(Signed with rubber stamp) 
Sales Manager 

So, study this well. My name is 
misspelled, yet 
the writer had 
known me for 
three years. Most 
people resent be- 
ing called by the 
wrong name; it 
outrages their 
deep conviction 
of personal im- 
portance. 

“Fugure the 
cost,” says he in 
another para- 
graph. Well, he 
didn’t “fugure”’ 
the cost in writing a letter to me. 

Count his other misspellings 
and comical punctuation. Each 
item distracts attention from his 
subject matter. Each tends to 
make somebody laugh. And laugh- 
ter is fatal. 

The subtle insult 
in the second para- 
graph might sail 
over the heads of 
some readers; but 
others would like to crack the fel- 
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low on the nose. Says the writer, 
in his clumsy indirection: “I did 
think that you cared enough about 
your family to give them a few 
comforts; but, as you haven't an- 
swered my earlier form letters, | 
begin to suspect you are a brute 
and a tightwad.” 

Now this man had all the time 
in the world to compose a strong 
sales letter. He has no excuse be- 
yond his own ignorance But 
most of us have excellent excuses 
for poor letters we write under 
pressure from that terrible tray of 
incoming mail. The avalanche 
doesn't give us time to think 
Still less time to write 
education in the art, we slip badly 
at times. 

So the one best bet is to train 
ourselves. How to begin? Well, 
here's a fine start. Cut out the 
following rule and paste it up 
where you see it whenever you 
start a letter. 


Lacking 


THE RULE OF THREE 
1. To WHOM am I writing this 


next letter?...... Sh acon ahaa ates 
2. WHY am I writing it?...... 
3. WHAT have I to say?...... 


Keep a pad of paper at hand 
If the letter isn’t completely ob- 
vious and routine, write on the 
pad your answers to 
these three ques- 
tions. Get them down 
in black and white 
BEFORE you start 
writing the letter. 

To whom must you 
write? Is the recip- 
ient a stranger or an 
old friend? A cor- 
poration or a human 
being? A local citizen 
or somebody at the 
world’s end? Well 
educated or almost 
illiterate? Consider 
well all the characteristics of the 
man or the company, for each one 
influences your manner and the 
content of the letter you'll write. 


Cartoons by 
John 
Seat 
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Norment 


Why write? This is commonly 
overlooked by untrained persons 
Yet it often turns out to be the 


clue to the whole design of a 
lette! 

Whvy write a pel sonal letter? 
Why not reply with a forn Whi 
write today Why not put ott the 
iob fora week? You know the old 
saving that half of all letters writ 


ten, if left unanswered, eithe 


swer themselves or else die on 
their feet Does this apply to 
| ne letters? Isn't it true 
only of casual pel onal lette 

Answer these questions for youn 
self. Find a special answer for 


each letter as you pick it out of 
the tray 

Must you answer the letter to 
make a quick sale? Or to prevent 
a misunderstanding? Or to p 
cate an irate customer?’ Or to win 
anew one? Or to furnish routine 
information? Or what? 

I insist that you clear your mind 
as to the purpose Unless you are 
clear, the letter will be muddy 
If vou cannot aim true, the lette 
will miss the bullseye—and pet 
haps be lost in that Wilderness of 
Waste Baskets whence no scrib 
bler returns. The well-aimed let 
ter will almost write itself. Try it 
Writing is believing 

Some would-be authorities tell 
you that vou must always get ina 
personal touch. They say the re- 
cipient loves it. Nonsense! Your 
purpose settles that question. The 
aim of many a letter is imperson 
al. How silly to blur your reply 
with a personal touch! Here’s an- 
other Horrible Example from my 
Museum It made me laugh at 
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first. Then I developed a faint 
contempt for the writer. Quite 
faint, I admit. But just percep- 
tible enough to arouse a dislike of 
dealing with him. 

I had heard that the company 
had changed its discount sheet be- 
ginning with the first of the year. 
I had the old sheet and wanted the 


new one. So I asked for it. Back 
came this: 
Dear Mr. Pitkin: 

Yes, we have revised our discounts 


on standard shapes and dimensions, 


beginning January first last. Enclosed 
you will find the new sheet. And may 
we wish you continued success and 


happiness through the coming New 
Year? 
Respectfully, 
The Burble Bros. Sheet Metal Co. 
Per J.K.D. 
District Manager 

Somehow the New Year’s greet- 
ing, with the sweetly personal 
touch, missed fire. I got the letter 
on February 11. Alas, how time 
flies! No doubt stenographers had 
been told to tack greetings onto 
all letters, and someone had for- 
gotten to cancel the order. 

Now, you may say, this isn’t a 
personal touch at all. Well, in a 
sense, you’re right. It betrays an 
impersonal force trying to look 
human. It’s like carving a smile 
on the facade of a soap factory. It 
may be the smile that won't come 
off, and all that; but somehow it 
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doesn’t warm your heart, does it? 

Well, many a personal touch in 
a letter fails just because you, the 
recipient, know full well the pur- 
pose of the letter; you know that 
there is nothing within the legiti- 
mate scope of the letter to call 
forth a personal touch. So the im- 
itation offends you just a little. 

These affected personal remarks 
in letters irritate us pretty much 
as do the forced conversation and 
wit of the barber. I go to the bar- 
ber with the clear purpose of hav- 
ing my mane trimmed. I respect 
the barber who fulfills this pur- 
pose in the shortest time and at 
the least expenditure of my ener- 
gies and my fiscal reserves. After 
all, life in a barber’s chair isn’t ap- 
pealing to me. The sooner out, the 
better. Why, then, listen to the 
barber’s drivel on European pol- 
itics and the baseball score? By 
the same token, why read a 
chilled-steel plowshare manufac- 
turer’s greetings of the season, 
when all you want of him is a de- 
scription and net price on Model 
G-432 plowshares? 

For years I have regarded as 
the almost perfect letter the fol- 
lowing specimen. And it has 
proved its merit abundantly, too, 
for the Delco Appliance Division 
of the General Motors Sales Cor- 
poration used it for three years 
all over the United States, before 
it lost any of its famous pulling 
it ever lose? 


power. Why did 
Simply because it must have 
reached nearly everybody for 


whom it was intended. 

At the top of the letter was 
glued a shining one-cent piece, be- 
low which were these remarks: 

There is tremendous power back of 
this penny. It will buy enough kero- 
sene and enough lubricating oil to gen- 
erate 200 watts of electricity with a 
Delco-Light plant. 

With 200 watts of electricity you can: 

Pump 235 gallons of water on a 22- 
foot lift; 

Light one 20-watt lamp for 20 hours; 

Light five 20-watt lamps for 2 hours; 

Run a nine-inch desk fan for 5 
hours; 

Run a washing machine continuous- 
lv for 40 minutes; 

Run an electric iron for 22 minutes; 
or 

Run a sewing machine for 2 hours. 

Now, what makes this letter so 
good? Well, first of all, it com- 
pletely fulfills the single purpose 
of the company, in that it says 
nothing which doesn’t help edu- 
cate the farmer and his wife in 


the possibilities and the « 
omies of a home electric light-: nq. 
power plant. 

Please set this letter besidk 
one I got from the New Jé 
electrician who tried to sell m: 


electric pump. Analyze each 
every phrase, first in the one 
then in the other. The task 
enlighten you. Take your ti 

It will be your first home stud 

Does this letter reproach 
farmer for not having answered 
earlier letters? No. The electri- 
cian did just that though, in 
opening of his letter. 

Does this letter indulge in pe: 
sonal comments about the farme: 
Does it suggest that he ought to 
care a lot for his family? No 
But see what the electrician said 
on that subject. 

Does the letter demand that the 
farmer take time off to telephone 
the salesman that the latter come 
out and quote prices? No. But 
the electrician did. 

Now, get all this. straight 
Here’s the difference between the 
impersonal approach and the per 
sonal touch: The good letter con 
vinces the farmer by stating plain 
facts easily proved. The bad let 
ter whines and wheedles. Now 
some people are moved by whine 
But smart folks aren’t. You can't 
whine or wheedle an engineer in 
to buying steel. But you can at 
gue him into it. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I’m 
not saying that the personal touch 
can never be used to advantage 
I’m merely saying that its use de 
pends entirely on the exact pur 
pose of the letter you write; and 
this in turn depends on the person 
you address. When you write to 
an old customer who is also an old 
friend, of course you may go per- 
sonal at times. But even then, in 
most cases, you must first go im- 
personal. Pass on the news, the 
orders, and the advice that may 
be needed before you slap Bill on 
the back with pretty words. 

So we end our lesson thus’ 
Know your purpose. Write what- 
ever fulfills it. Omit all else. Your 
letter will be good. 

If your purpose is to sell some- 
thing, sell that thing. Don’t go off 
on personal tangents. If your 
purpose is to cheer a sick friend, 
then cheer him. Don’t try to sell 
him life insurance on the side. 

Get me? 
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U.. WHO CALL ourselves 


ericans like to think that the 
edy and oppressed of Europe 
e clamoring to come to the 

World in the late 1800s, and 
it America, benevolent and hos- 
able, generously opened wide 
gates and let in the eager mil- 


But it didn’t happen quite that 
vy. Actually, the great tide of 
migration was largely the re- 

it of a high-pressure sales cam- 
paign. The steamship companies 
wanted the immigrants’ passage 

oney, the builders and manufac- 
turers wanted their strong backs 
Sut above all, the Western rail- 
roads wanted to sell to them the 
huge quantities of undeveloped 
land they owned along. their 
rights of way. 

Railroad land agents went all 
over Europe persuading peasants 
to sell their possessions and to 
come to America. How to Make 
a Living ona Farm in Kansas was 
translated into nearly every Euro- 
pean language. The _ railroads 
found an even better piece of 
sales promotion than that. They 
translated the Constitution of the 
United States and spread it far 
and wide. It was read in little 
Bavarian farmhouses, in humble 
homes in Baltic lands, in Ukrain- 
ian huts owned by the Caar. 
The railroad agents were selling 
land, but freedom and the inspired 
words of the Founding Fathers 
were part of the sales talk. 

The rulers of Europe were not 
pleased to see their best farmers 
enticed away. Germany forbade 
the advertising of American land. 
In South Russia, one Santa Fe 
agent kept just a jump ahead of 
the Czar’s police. But the world’s 
greatest real-estate promotion 
went steadily on. Shiploads of 
Germans and Slavs sailed from 
Hamburg and the ports of the 
Black Sea. Presently they were 
loaded into immigrant trains 
which rolled westward to the 
wide, lonely plains. 

In such a train, late one Sum- 











mer in the ’70s, rode a small boy, 
whom we shall call Karl Seder. 
He was a towheaded youngster of 
10, a nuisance to fellow travellers 
because he kept running back and 
forth across the car, trying to see 
out on both sides at once. He and 
his parents with his younger 
brother and sister had come from 
a German settlement in the south 
ern Ukraine, near the Sea of Azov 
The bronzed and stalwart father 
spoke little under her 
black head shawl the mother 
looked out a little fearfully at the 
unending sweep of the Kansas 


From 


prairie 

To Karl it was like the ocean 
that he had just crossed, enor- 
mous, rolling away slowly to the 
edge of things. The few hous- 
es were little cardboard boxes 
tossed up on the crests of the long 
He strained his eyes half 
hoping. half fearing, to see bands 
of Indians 


rollers. 


Reve ONE hot afternoon they 
came to the end of the journey, 
the town of Newton, then, in its 
rawest beginnings, just one street 
of unpainted shacks and tents 
The train moved on, leaving the 
huddle of immigrants on thei! 
boxes and bundles. A long string 
of boxcars stood on a siding. In 
them the women and children 
were to live while the men went 
out with the land agent to locate 
their farms and prepare them for 
habitation. The Seder family was 
assigned half a car, divided by a 
canvas curtain from the family in 
the other half. 

Next morning the father went 
away—-and was gone for weeks. 
Karl wandered up and down the 
dusty street, peered under the 
swinging doors of the. saloons, 
watched the Texas steers tossing 
their horns as they were driven 
up the chutes into cattle cars. Day 
after day the sun blazed down. 

“Is it always so hot?” 
mother asked of a woman who 
had come over the year before. 
The other pointed to a six-foot 


Karl’s 











fence. “In Winter the snow piles 
up over the top.” 

When Karl's father came back 
to fetch his family, he had bought 
oxen, a wagon, and farm equip 
ment, partly with their 


funds, partly on credit from the 


small 


railroad. Their good were loaded 
into the wagon and covered with 
tarpaulin. Starting at dawn, they 


rode all day through the waist 
¢ 


It parted in front of 
Their 


high grass 
them, closed again behind 
only guide was a single furrow 
miles long which the father had 
plowed In the first hours they 
passed a few houses, then there 
were no more signs of man 
Near dusk they came to the end 
of the furrow. The mother looked 
around. In every direction only 
the empty horizon 
“Why do we stop here?” 
“This is where we are to live.” 
She leaned against the side of 


the wagon and wept. There mu 


have been a deep bitternéss in her 
soul when she thought of the 
man who had persuaded them 


with easy-flowing words to sell 
their little farm on the rising 
eround above the Sea of Azov and 
come to this place. But she could 
not afford the luxury of vielding 
to despair. She sat up and wiped 
her eves. Her husband, phlegmat- 
ic and silent, was already unload- 
ing their goods, the sacks of meal, 
the pots and pans 

She saw what she had first 
overlooked, the house that her 
husband had built It was hard 
to see, for it was one of the fa- 
mous sod shanties of the prairies, 
14 feet by 12, dug three feet into 
the ground and rising three feet 
above—a frame of rough poles 
with brush laid overhead, and cov- 
ered with an 18-inch layer of sod. 
Inside was just enough room to 
stand upright 

She set about making a home 
of it. 

Next morning things looked a 
little better. In the days that fol- 
lowed the father was out at the 
first gray of dawn, working until 
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the last of daylight, taking only a 
few minutes for breakfast, dinner, 
always cornmeal mush 
and bacon. He was breaking the 
tough prairie sod for the Winter 
wheat. That was their one reli- 
ance for the future. 

They had brought the seed from 
Russia. All through the Winter 
evenings before their departure, 
Karl and the younger children 
had sat on the floor picking out 
the plumpest and firmest grains. 
There are 218,000 grains of wheat 
in a bushel; the children sorted 
many bushels. Now, as he helped 
to sow, Karl felt as if a trickle of 
gold was going through his fingers 
into the black soil. 


or supper 


- WAS a time of hope. As they 
sat on nail kegs and packing cases, 
eating the hasty meals, they 
talked of the future. The father 
spoke of going next year to the 
river valley ten miles away to get 
cottonwood timber for a frame 
house. The mother planned the 
shopping trips she would make to 
Newton when the money from the 
crops was in. 

They strained to the limit of 
their strength to get more grain 
into the ground, and yet more. 
Karl took his turn at the plow, his 
head and shoulders just showing 
above the top of the grass 

Soon the wheat was up and the 
fields around the house were a 
bright green carpet, bordered 
with the dry brown prairie grass. 

They found they had neighbors 
Another German lived only a mile 
away, but it took sharp eyes to 
see his house, which, like their 
own, barely rose above the level 
of the grass. He rode over one 
Sunday and his talk made them 
feel that they were part of a com- 
munity. Next year, he said, there'd 
be a road close by, following the 
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straight line of the quarter sec- 
tion. And a _ schoolhouse was 
planned not more than four miles 


away. That was the best news 
the mother had heard. 

One evening Karl and his fa- 
ther were so intent upon their 
fence making, they did not notice 
that the great up-flaming of the 
prairie sunset glowed on long 
after it should have faded. 

Karl heard the sound of hoofs, 
turned to see their neighbor com- 
ing on the gallop. 

“Quick! Harness your oxen!”’ 

He pointed to the west. Fire! 
And the wind was toward them. 
Long ago they should have plowed 
a protective belt around their 
land. Even now there might be 
time to run two or three furrows. 

The oxen had been let out to 
graze. As always they had lain 
down, were concealed somewhere 
in the tall grass. The whole fam- 
ily began a frantic search. It was 
Karl who stumbled over them. 

As the father prodded and 
lashed the oxen ahead of the plow, 
they could see the glow rise in 
the sky. A thin bright line ap- 
peared on the horizon, moved to- 
ward them. They began to cough 
from the smoke and the white 
fluff of ashes in the wind. 

There was time for two furrows. 
Then at the neighbor’s direction 
they ran along with torches, light- 
ing fires on the far side. Those 
were critical moments. Here and 
there the new fires leaped the fur- 
rows, went licking toward the 
house and the wheat fields. The 
six of them ran from place to 
place with shovels and _ sticks, 
beating and stamping out the 
crawling flames. They hardly no- 
ticed the burns they received. 
Meanwhile a blackened strip slow- 
ly widened to windward. 

It was enough. The roar and 








“IN THE DAYS that followed, the fa 
was working at the first break of day 


blaze of the big fire died at 
edge of the burned strip. 
house and the wheat were sa 

Winter came early that y: 
with snow flurries in Novemb 
The father had just time to b 
a rough shelter for the oxen, jo 
make a trip with the wagon {po 
Newton for supplies. Then 
real snow began. The stove, wh 
it was kept full, warmed the sod 
house well enough, but they h 
to economize on fuel. From o; 
side, the house seemed only a b 
snowdrift. 

The thing that kept them goi: 
was the thought of the wheat. A|| 
the acres of green were safely co, 
ered by the snow. There it lay 
their whole future—clothes an: 
schooling for the children, a ne 
house, money in the bank. 

In the Spring they lived with 
their eyes on the sky. There was 
a dreadful fear: would this be o1 
of the drought years of which the 
neighbor had told them, when th 
young wheat would shrivel and 
die? But the rains came. Even 
the father laughed and sang little 
songs. It didn’t matter that wa- 
ter seeped through the roof, that 
sticky mud covered everything. 

June came and they could see 
the wheat grow. 

It was toward the middle of a 
hot afternoon. So sultry was it that 
when the cloud appeared over the 
western horizon, they thought it 
must mean a thunderstorm. But 
as it came nearer, they noticed 
something queer about it. It clung 
close to the ground and there was 
a humming sound. 

Then they saw 
what it was. 
Grasshoppers— 
billions of them! 
Soon the sun and 
the sky were 
hidden; the wheat 
fields were a 
crawling,  writh- 
ing carpet. 

The Seders ran 
up and down, 
beating wildly 
with sticks and 
brooms. But they 


“THEY ran from place 
to place . beating 
the crawling flames.” 
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ike men on a beach trying to 
ick the tide. A few hours 
the plague had departed. 
stalk was standing 
had been eaten level with 
uund. The father and moth- 
stood there at the door, 
lank and staring. 
was a very durable-looking 
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entleman who told me the 
Karl Seder is a little hard 
aring now, but his eyes are 
ht. 4b should say that he is 
as alert as when he ran back 
forth between the car win- 
looking for Indians. We sat 
his private office, though he 
ids most of his time out front 
ere he can talk with people 
s president of the bank in a 
i] Kansas town. 
Did your parents ever make a 
comeback?” I asked. 
Next day my father was out 
breaking ground for a new crop.” 
They had to. have some help, of 
course. The Santa Fe railroad 
came to the rescue, as it and other 
railroads had for many another 
ttler—extended long, easy cred- 
No charity about it; the road 
knew that its own prosperity was 
d close to that of the colonists 
whom it had persuaded to come 
The Seders must be one of the 
best investments the company 
ever made. Before the 11-year 
credit period had expired, Mr 
Seder had nearly 300 acres in 
wheat. The mother lived to see 
her grandchildren come home 
from college—and must have em- 
barrassed them because some- 
times she still wore her black 
head shawl. She spoke English 
with difficulty, always lapsed into 


when she talked with 


SOd-NOUSE 


The banker has just a faint a¢ 
cent; his children have no German 
at all except what they learned 
in school. Since the grandmothe1 


died they no longer subscribe to 
the German-language week1\ 


Which is typical of how this com 


munity has evolved in one man’s 
lifetime 


Ml. SEDER is one of the pil 


lars of the town. He is a member 
of Rotary, and a director of the 
flour mill which is the town’s chief 
industry. The deposit account in 
his bank in which he takes the 
greatest pride is that of the Santa 
Fe Railroad 

Multiply the Seders by 
sands and vou have part of the 


the U.S.A 


thou- 


story of the building o 

You can't 
rounded success story of it 
that you'd have to end it in ths 
days of the last war when the rain 


make a neat and 


To do 


was soaking the prairies and the 
world was calling for wheat at $2 
a bushel 

l asked Mr. Seder whether the 
immigrants and their descendants 
weren t worse off now than before 
shook his head 
said, but not 


they came. He 
Times were bad, he 
that bad 

And as for going back where 
they came from 

“T did go back 
from,” said Myr 
looked rather grim about it 

A few years ago, instead of the 


where I came 


Seder, and he 


round-the-world cruise his chil- 
dren had urged. he 
native countryside in the Uk- 


visited his 
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TOM is an office boy: 
at Siwash; Harry is a lad 
hands. So they are by 
night fall and they, and 
youths (16 to 21) like 
presidents, production c} 
ists, sales managers, acc 
janitors in their own corpo 

No, sir, they are not p 
thousand shanties, attics, a 
across the United States th 
facturing bookends, jewe 
furniture, and scores of 
items. They’re mapping sa 
and counting costs, learni: 
earning money—and they 
their wisdom teeth on that 
ITS PRODUCTION high and sales up, this veteran Junior Achievement company meets in execu- called the system of free ent 


tive session. Far behind it is that organization meeting at which it named officers, agreed on Junior Achievement is the 
initial products, planned shop space, and estimated capital needs for rent, tools, and materials. , 
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IN PRODUCTION an adult advisor gives technical help on a new item .. . while a lathe whirs on a special order. . . . Wrought-iron work is popular 


PRODUCTS run the gamut, but, being handcrafted and often to order, do not compete with adult industry. .. . Sometimes they are sold right in t! 


Photos: (below) Supervision Magazine; all others A. T. Beals 












































big business in minia- 


A. Moses, a Rotarian 
turer of Springfield, Mass- 
Le ate Theodore N. Vail; and 
a | leaders started it back in 
D 50,000 sendoff. This sum 
1 fo nizing and guiding, not for 
eid |. A.” companies. 
poi ievement, Inc., in New 
ma Cit issues company charters, 
Be a consultants, but does not 
i company. Each picks its 


1a d sinks or swims by its own 
= invites mature counsel: a 
sponsor, a crafts leader, 
counsellor. Incidentally, 
na fellow’s paddling right along on 
Bing |i this, he sort of loses interest SALE OF STOCK follows organization. Here a personable young salesman for one of the two 
ound Joe’s Smoke House. “J.A."” companies sponsored by the Rotary Club of New York offers some shares to Rotarian Win 







































ann throp Howard. Par is 50 cents—but there's a ten-share limit, to guard against one-man control 
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black side of the ledger—and 

alculably useful lessons in et 
dustry, and cooperation 
Achievement, In 
power—furnished by such met Bay- 
ard Colgate (boat hairmal irl] iD 
Newton {pre ident Jame nr ‘rom 
well (vice-pre nt) Roy \ Vioore 
(treasurer ) ne Selvage ecre 
tary), and > dire ll te men of 
busine : oe endenhall and Marion 
Louise Ober { 
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SOLDERING technique is difficult, but this miss will master it. Then she will take her 
as a producer in her company, which specializes in metallic jewelry. As for the in 
developing the skills of young folks is his hobby. He takes his pay in junior achie 


is x 


'A PAIR of merchandising specialists in the making. 
THE PRESIDENT reports to her board: “Girls, we're behind orders on vases.”’. .. In an annual meeting, company leaders learn methods from Soapman Co 


. Needlecraft sells well; the modern girl can sew . . . and can saw wonders from the new plc 
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NIOR Achievement companies trade on the expert artisanship of their products—and that is 
xactly the quality crippled youths can give them. A thin arm and a bent back are a challenge 
this fellow (above, right) to turn out the finest cigarette box ever to come from the line 





DWER MACHINES are a help, but buying them cuts into reserves—or calls for a special stock issue. A Cheerful Notions man checks with his advisor 


JUNIOR Achievement official offers a tip on a sales approach The merits of a bookend come up for scrutiny at a sales confab of the Happy Serviteers 
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ins had stolen some 
hogs. The thieves had cut the 
fence of a farmer near the little 
town of Adel, Iowa, driven 20 fat, 
squealing porkers a mile and a 
half, and then herded them into 
an abandoned barn. There the 
hogs were loaded into a truck and 
driven off. That was all that 
Sheriff Clint Knee and his deputy, 
Evan Berger, knew about this drab 
and most inconsequential crime. 
What they did about it, however, 
was to employ a technique that 
would have amazed Dupin, Lecogq, 
Sherlock Holmes, and all the other 
transcendental sleuths of the 
classic mystery thrillers. 

First, the county sheriff and his 
deputy set about making precise 
plaster casts from impressions in 
the soil of truck tires and foot- 
prints. But that was only the be- 
ginning. Next they searched the 
barn, and presently found a stack 
of battered old sideboards, the 
sort used in loading hogs on a 
truck. Under a bright light they 
found some pencil writing on the 
boards, but it was too faint to be 
read, even with a microscope. The 
two county “cops” were in no way 
dismayed. They simply sent the 
boards to the State identification 
officer, Harold Gesell, who was 
then with the sheriff's office in 
Des Moines. Infrared photographs 
were promptly taken of the illeg- 
ible writing. The prints brought 
out the name of “John Dack”’ bold 
and clear. 

These photographs were repro- 
duced in circulars which were 
mailed to officials in near-by 
States. Almost at once, John Dack 
came forward and told the police 
about various men who trucked 
for him. The police found that one 





Fulton Oursler 


A community-improvement suggestion for Rotary 
Clubs from the distinguished editor of Liberty, 
an honorary Rotarian at Falmouth, Massachusetts. 


of these men had a truck, the tires 
of which matched their plaster 
cast. True, he had skipped town, 
but the law caught up with him 
in Kansas City, Missouri. Returned 
to the scene of the crime, he con- 
fessed to many other hog thefts. 

How did it happen that obscure 
peace officers in a tiny lowa com- 
munity were able to practice a 
scientific technique of such deadly 
effectiveness? 

The answer lies in the National 
Police Academy of the United 
States Department of Justice. 
This school of practical policeman- 
ship, founded five years ago, was 
an outgrowth of the training 
given to the “G” men, the opera- 
tives of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. Probably it is the 
most notable service which J. Ed- 
gar Hoover* has rendered the 
United States—and that is a large 


saying. 





Tuts training school is a vital 
part of Mr. Hoover's plan of co- 
Operation with local and State en- 
forcement agencies. The work 
does not stop merely with the 
training of individual students; of 
far greater importance, each stu- 
dent goes back to his home depart- 
ment trained how to instruct his 
brother officers, so that an entire 
local police force may benefit from 
his 12 weeks in Washington. 

As an advance in law enforce- 
ment, the value of the schoolwork 
is inealculable, yet no charge 
whatever is made. The enthusiasm 
of the graduates is almost painful. 
I have seen it; twice I have 
made addresses before graduating 





* For RovariaAn articles by Mr. Hoover, 
see Criminals Are Home Grown, April, 
1940; and his Yes in the debate Finger- 
print Everybody?, January, 1937. 











classes; I have met the officers of 
the alumni society, and the 
love their alma mater with a lump 
in the throat. More than 500 oj 
these men already have gone hack 
to American communitie 
trained modern detectives; the 
school’s teachers estimate th 
graduates have passed on thei 
newly acquired knowledge anid 
skill to nearly 100,000 brothe 
officers. 

I believe that law enforcement 
would be greatly accelerated 
every community in the United 
States would send one student to 
the National Police Academy. Two 
obstacles stand in the way. One, 0! 
course, lies in the skepticism o! 
old-time police chiefs who can't 
abide newfangled notions in police 
work, die-hards who won't believe 
in plaster casts; laboratory work: 
uniform crime_ reporting and 
crime statistics; scientific firearm 
training; new skills in the work of 
investigation, enforcement, and 
regulatory procedure, and modern 
police tactics including precise 
methods in making arrests, mak- 
ing searches, stopping automo- 
biles, and blocking roads; and the 
new school of physical training 
and defense techniques, gymnas- 
tics, disarming practices, and the 
police adaptation of jujitsu. I have 
named only a few of the subjects 
taught in the Academy, but 
enough to give an old-time knock- 
‘em-down-and-drag-’em-out “cop” 
a bilious eye. Year by year this 
obstacle grows less. 

A second obstacle is the need of 
funds for financing the trip. While 
the tuition is free, a man’s way 
must be paid to Washington, D. ‘ 
and he must be able to live during 
the three months’ training. ‘ct 
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+ ere ever a bigger bargain in 
mprovement? 

for example, the curious 
f the electric-fiddle plate— 
the criminal cases handled 


puty Sheriff Edward Cupit, 
vada, and solved only be- 
, of what he learned in Mr. 
er’s detective university. An 


ic violin had been stolen 
. Reno music house. A man 
irrested and did have in his 
: ssion an electric violin. But 
estion: Could it be proved in 
t that the electric violin found 
; possession was the mechan- 
violin that had been stolen 
one and no other? 
hen the detectives examined 
instrument, they could not 
the chin plate. That was ex- 
¢, because the only way that 
ile could be identified was by 
he factory number on the chin 
plate. Soon the police turned up 
a fiddle chin plate in the room of 
the prisoner’s lady friend, but 
when the plate was examined, 
there was no number on it. The 
digits essential to the case had 
been carefully chiselled off from 
the metal plate. Nevertheless, 
Deputy Sheriff Cupit, graduate of 
the National Police Academy, 
knew what to do. By a certain 
technique with chemicals, he 
brought out the invisible scars of 
the original numbers bright and 
shining on the metal; the prisoner, 
who had stolen a lot of other 
things, got from two to 14 vears. 

Every day, graduates of the 
Academy are using scientific 
training indaily tasks. A woman in 
Brownsville, Texas, wakes up and 
hears a noise. She is alone in the 
house with a three-week-old baby. 
She screams. A burglar runs out 
of the house. He foolishly leaves 
behind him a glass kerosene lamp. 
Deputy Sheriff Boynton Fleming, 
of Brownsville, lifts fingerprints 
from the lamp, finds the finger- 
print count of a known criminal, 
and very soon thereafter the 
burglar is behind the bars. 

In Connecticut a dead man is 
found, trussed up with a piece of 
rope. his heels tied under his 
shoulder blades and around his 
neck—a form of tying well known 
in the underworld. The victim 
strangles himself in trving to 
wriggle free. Sergeant Leo Mul- 
cahy, a graduate of the Academy, 
sends the rope down to the labora- 
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FINGERPRINTS at the scene of the crime? 


Officers at the National Police Academy learn their 


importance, study them in a magnified form shown here at the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
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A MAGNETIC blackboard is an effective “prop” for instructing officers at the Police Academy in 
the technique of conducting raiding operations. Note how efficiently all roads have been blocked. 


MOULAGE casts made at F.B.I. headquarters 
prove useful in studying criminal evidence. 


oe: FBI, U.S. Dept. of Justice 


POWERFUL microscopic “eyes” detect minute 
differences between suspect and test bullets. 
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tory; from the scientists learns 
that the rope had been manufac- 
tured in Macon, Georgia; next 
traces its sales through New Eng- 
land. By this and other methods 
he soon fastens the crime on two 
men, who confess. They had al- 
ready been questioned — while 
Mulcahy was still studying at the 
Academy—and released as inno- 
cent. They are now serving sen- 
tences of life imprisonment. 

One could go on with such tales 
all night long. 


= REALLY important thing 
about it is the work that the gradu- 
ates do in training their fellows 
when they go home. They return 
with an itch to be helpful that is 
like the zeal of the convert. 

A typical example is Arthur 
Thalacker, who recently left Bur- 
lington, Vermont, to reorganize 
the Mobile, Alabama, Police De- 
partment, as inspector of police. 
Before his appointment as chief 
of the Burlington Police Depart- 
ment, Thalacker was a police de- 
tective in White Plains, New York. 
Having been graduated from the 
Academy, he decided to open a 
training school for policemen in 
counties and towns around that 
part of Westchester. Within a 
week he had applications from 79 
police organizations in Westches- 
ter County. 

At first, Thalacker held his 
classes in a public school, but the 
time came when the classroom 
facilities were not adequate. To 
illustrate the technique of in- 
vestigating a murder he needed a 
house with carpets and drapes, so 
he brought the whole class to his 
own home, where crime after 
crime was reénacted. He still had 
a final hurdle. They needed an 
“Oscar.”” Now, if you don’t know 
what an “Oscar” is, let me explain 
that “Oscar” is the very realistic 
life-sized dummy of a dead man 
with a bullet wound in his head. 
You are liable to come upon him 
in odd places, if you go on a tour 
through the Department of Justice 
building in Washington. He is a 
very necessary “prop” when one 
is learning to investigate murder. 

Thalacker needed an “Oscar,” 
but life-sized dummies are not 
easy to find. However, Thalacker 
had a friend in the clothing busi- 
ness who lent him the wax head of 
a woman dummy from his show 
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window. There was still no body, 
so Thalacker took some long Win- 
ter underwear, poured plaster of 
Paris in the arms and legs, filled 
the torso with old newspapers— 
and that’s how he got his students 
a working body. 

To get such training, men make 
valiant sacrifices. In the F.B.I. 
men still talk about the Lone 
Wolf. He was a deputy sheriff 
from the sagebrush country. He 
came to Washington for the 
course and he was one of the hard- 
est working pupils ever taught 
there. But in the evenings he did 
not foregather with his fellow stu- 
dents. He did not eat luncheon 
with them, or dinner, or go to the 
movies. 

On the day he was graduated, 
he walked into the office of one of 
the F.B.I. officials and made a 
statement: 

“T know,” he said, “you fellows 
think I am unsociable. I didn’t go 
out on any of your parties. I al- 
ways ate alone. The truth is that 
I had to mortgage my home in 
order to get enough money to pay 
my expenses to Washington and 
my living expenses while here. I 
had to take care of my family and 
some relatives, too. So I had to 
operate on a very strict budget. I 
allowed myself 35 cents a day for 
my meals, and that is all I have 
spent. I had a cup of coffee and a 
cruller for breakfast, a bowl of 
soup with crackers for luncheon, 
and I bought my dinners where 
food was cheap. But it was worth 
it. I am going home a better of- 
ficer.”” 

One State highway policeman 
studied while his wife took in 
washing in a tourist camp just 
outside Washington. 

Such sacrifices as these should 
not be necessary, and would not 
be if enlightened groups in Amer- 
ica who work for civic betterment 
knew of the value to their com- 
munities that can be obtained by 
sending one member of the police 
department to the Academy. It 
does not matter how small a com- 
munity may be, how tiny its police 
force, and any law-enforcement 
officer is eligible to make applica- 
tion. Naturally, this application 
must be signed and endorsed by 
the chief of the local department; 
and any Rotary Club, for example, 
seeking to finance such an under- 
taking must work through him. 


In many cases it will be foung 
that he is eager and anxious ¢) op 
himself, or to send one of his 
On the other hand, you may 


one of those _ old-timers 
doesn’t believe in such “mo 
business.” 

The only requirements are 
anyone nominated to attend 
F.B.I. National Police Acad 
must be a regular full-time |, 
enforcement officer, employed }) 
a police department operating 
der the laws of an American mini 
cipality, county, or State. He must 
be less than 46 years old. He must 
be strong and healthy, and be ajjle 
to work untiringly for long hours 
and stand rigorous physical dr’l| 
In other words, he must be able 
“to take it.” No room in the F. 3 | 
curriculum for sissies! There are 
no special educational qualifica- 
tions, but a man with a high- 
school education will get more out 
of the course. There is one strin 
gent requirement: the applicant 
must be of good moral characte: 
and bear a good reputation in his 
community. Before he is admitted 
into the Academy, he will be in- 
vestigated. 

Once he gets to Washington, the 
Academy officials will help him 
get located. He can get a room 
and two meals a day from $35 a 
month up, or he can get a room in 
a hotel for $7 a week and get his 
meals when, as, and if. There are 
three 12-week sessions every year 


Hine is a work truly unique 
and truly American—yet men have 
come to the Academy from the 
far-famed New Scotland Yard o! 
London, from Shanghai, from al- 
most everywhere, to be instructed 
in the fine art of crime detection 

I am glad to be able to tell this 
little story to my fellow Rotarians, 
and I hope they will take an in 
terest in it, for better law enforce- 
ment carries with it something 
more than mere man hunting, or 
the tracking down of hog thieves 
Students of this fine Academy also 
learn the principles of crime pre- 
vention, of working in the fields 
of juvenile delinquency. The\ 
come back to their communities 
not only man hunters, but boy 
savers. 

If you save the boy, you save 
the man—but that’s telling read- 
ers of this magazine what they al- 
ready know! 
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5 Tax-Exempt Securities? 


Not a new question for most countries is this 
one. It has been revived in the United States 
because Uncle Sam, faced by defense and other 
mounting costs, has need for more ready cash. 


YRS — wotds Senator Prentiss M. Brown 


Ticks ARE approximately 65 
billion dollars of governmental 
honds outstanding in the United 
States that are either wholly or 
partially exempt from Federal 
and State income taxes. If these 
securities were subject to the Fed- 
eral income tax and estate tax, 
they would probably return about 
300 million dollars a year in taxes. 
This is a very substantial sum and 
would be a material aid in bring- 
ing the Federal income closer to 
the Federal expenditures. 

Of these bonds, approximately 
35 billion dollars are wholly tax 
exempt; the remainder are par- 
tially tax exempt. The 65-billion- 
dollar total is made up in round 
figures of slightly less than 20 bil- 
lion dollars of bonds issued by 
State, municipal, school, and simi- 
lar governmental agencies; the 
rest is Federal. The State and 
local bonds are wholly tax ex- 
empt. About 15 billion dollars of 
Federal bonds are wholly tax ex- 
empt; the remainder is subject to 
varying degrees of limited income 
taxation. 

During the period of the Civil 
War when there was great finan- 
cial stress in the Government, and 
for many years thereafter, the 
Federal Government taxed the in- 
come from municipal bonds. It 
was not until 1895 when the final 
decision, in what is known as the 
Pollock case, was rendered by the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States* that it was determined 
that the income from a municipal 
bond could not be taxed by the 
Federal Government. Since that 
time, mainly because of that case, 
there has been hesitation on the 





* 158 U. S. Reports, page 601. 
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part of the Congress in applying 
the income tax to municipal and 
other State and local bonds. Many 
legal experts disagree with the de- 
cision and think reéxamination of 
the issue would result in a rever- 
sal. There has never been any 
doubt about the power of the Fed- 
eral Government to subject its 
own issues to income taxation, but 
because other governmental bonds 
were exempt, the Federal Govern 
ment has not subjected its own is- 
sues to full taxation, and it may 
be fairly said that as a class, Fed- 
eral bonds enjoy very substantial 
tax exemption. 

This is not the place for a legal 
discussion, but it is necessary to 
devote a brief statement to it. 
Growing out of the Pollock case 
there was great public demand for 
an amendment to the United 
States Constitution which would 
permit Federal income taxation, 
the Pollock case having struck 
down not only income taxation of 
municipal bonds, but also all in 
come taxation. Asa result of this 
agitation, the 16th Amendment to 
the Constitution was adopted in 
1911. The Amendment reads: 

“The Congress shall have power 
to lay and collect taxes on incomes 
from whatsoever source derived 
without apportionment among the 
several States and without regard 
to any census or enumeration.” 

The tax on municipal bonds 
which was collected under Civil 
War Acts and under the 1894 Act, 
which gave rise to the Pollock 
case, was authorized under a 
clause in the law which taxed in- 
come from “any other source 
whatsoever.” Great controversy 
has raged around the meaning of 
that part of the 16th Amendment 





AS CHAIRMAN of the U. S. Senate Com 
mittee on Taxation of Governmental Securi 
ties and Salaries, Prentiss Marsh Brown, of 
Michigan, has had ample opportunities to 
study the question he here debates. He is 
author of the Brown amendment at the last 
session of Congress, which would have taxed 
some of the securities now exempt. Prior to 
his election to the Senate, he served as city 
attorney of St. Ignace, Michigan, and was 
for two terms a Representative in Congress. 


to the Constitution which reads 
“from whatsoever source derived” 
and “without apportionment.” 

Thousands of pages of briefs 
and hundreds of pages of the Con- 
gressional Record have been con 
sumed in a discussion of these 
phrases. The Special Committee 
of the Senate, of which the autho) 
has the honor to be Chairman 
after a thorough examination of 
the authorities and hearing from 
the legal experts of the Depart 
ment of Justice and from the 
representatives of the attorneys 
general of the States of the coun 
try, concluded by a 3 to 2 majo! 
ity that the 16th Amendmen: 
meant just what it says, that Con 
gress should have the power to 
tax income from whatsoeve! 
source derived. This view if adopt 
ed would overcome the rule in the 
Pollock case. There has been 
strong support for such an income 
tax upon all future issues of Fed 
eral and State securities, and at 
various times both the Senate and 
the House have passed measures 
tending in that direction, but 
never have the two houses done 
so at the same session. 

The above is set forth because 
it is felt that some understanding 
should be given as to why such 
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an obvious tax has not been levied 
It is because of some fear as to 
the constitutionality of such a tax. 

The last four Presidents of the 
United States and a majority of 
the latest Secretaries of the Trea- 
sury, including Secretaries Mor- 
genthau, Mellon, and Milis, have 
urged complete income taxation 
of Federal and State bonds. Out- 
side of the State attorneys gen- 
eral, I think it fair to state that 
the great weight of expert opinion 
is in favor of such taxation. Sur- 
veys of public opinion indicate an 
overwhelming majority of the 
people favor it. Newspaper opin- 
ion as revealed in some 700 edi- 
torials show over 600 favoring 
such taxation. Of those opposed, 
approximately one-half did so on 
constitutional grounds. The Demo- 
cratic party adopted at its 1940 
Convention a plank favoring such 
taxation. The report prepared by 
the late Glenn Frank at the re- 
quest of the Republican National 
Committee urged the immediate 
elimination of all tax-exempt 
bonds. 


Now. as to the merits of the 
proposition. There are three main 
arguments: 

1. The Government is losing 
substantial revenue. Any law 
which may be enacted would not 
immediately bring a _ great in- 
crease in taxation because no one 
seriously proposes to tax anything 
but future bond issues. However, 
over the years, the addition to the 
Federal treasury will be substan- 
tial. A general average of esti- 
mates is probably 300 million dol- 
lars per annum when the full ef- 
fect is achieved. In the earlier 
years the return would not be 
consequential. It would increase 
rapidly, however, and could well 
be used to pay long-term obliga- 
tions when they become due. 

2. Until we eliminate tax ex- 
emption, we will not approximate 
tax justice. Because of our many 
consumption taxes and other taxes 
which cannot here be enumerated, 
the progressive principle of taxa- 
tion, which is almost universally 
conceded to be the just basis for 
contributions from the citizen to 
his Government, applies to only 
about 12 percent of the total gov- 
ernmental revenue of the United 
States. In other words, approxi- 
mately 88 percent of the taxes 
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totally ignore the progressive 
principle. Exemption of govern- 
mental bonds is a material factor 
in the creation and continuance of 
this situation. 

Pages could be filled with exam 
ples. I give but a few. Tax-exempt 
bonds create a situation in which 
the wealthy man is greatly fa- 
vored over the man of moderate 
means and the poor man. Based 
on the year 1939, a man with an 
income of $100,000 a year got the 
same net yield from a 3 percent 
municipal bond, considering taxa- 
tion, as he could obtain from an 
industrial bond yielding 7.32 per- 
cent. An individual with a mil. 
lion-dollar net income, who has 
the good fortune to hold a 4 per- 
cent tax-exempt State or local 
bond, gets the equivalent, con- 
sidering taxation, of a yield of 
1628 percent from a taxable in- 
dustrial bond. 

This means that the manof mod- 
erate income obtains no tax ad- 
vantages whatsoever from the 
ownership of a 3 percent or 4 per- 
cent municipal bond. It is worth 
no more to him than a similar in- 
dustrial bond, while as has been 
shown above, to a man of exceed- 
ingly large income, the municipal 
bond is of great value because of 
its tax-exempt privilege. 

To show the extent to which 
wealthy people have purchased 
wholly tax-exempt bonds, I give 
some figures from the estate tax 
returns from the last available 
year, 1938. In estates of from 
$100,000 to $200,000, 342 percent 
of net estate is in the form of 
wholly tax-exempt bonds. In 
estates between $500,000 and $1,- 
100,000, 1012 percent of net estate 
is in the form of tax-exempt 
bonds. In estates of $5,100,000 and 
over, 44.6 percent, or close to one- 
half, is in the form of totally tax- 
exempt bonds. It can be seen from 
this that the tax-exemption priv- 
ilege is extensively used. 

On the floor of the Senate last 
September the writer stated he 
did not in any way blame the per- 
son of large income and property 
for taking advantage of the priv- 
ilege granted him by the Govern- 
ment. It is lawful and proper for 
him to do so, but it is not fair to 
the taxpavers of the country for 
the Congress to permit a situation 
to exist which enables those best 
able to bear the burden of govern- 


ment to largely escape taxat 

3. The third major argum 
for the elimination of tax-exe 
bonds may be briefly stated as 
lows: When a haven of refuge 
wealthy taxpayers is provided 
is but natural that they would «5 


into it. Any of us would do | 
same thing. The result is t 
capital in large amounts whi.) 
would otherwise go into prod 
tive enterprise finds its way in‘o 
tax-exempt securities. Elimin.- 
tion of exemption would stim 
late business. 

To summarize: 

1. The elimination of the ta 
exempt privilege would add ov 
the years substantially to the 
Government income. 

2. The elimination of the tax 
exempt privilege will tend towar:| 
tax justice. It is, of course, ob- 
vious that the tax-exempt pri\ 
lege and consequent use of it by 
those in the upper income brack 
ets shift the burden of govern- 
ment finance—Federal, State, and 
local—upon the middle and lowe: 
income taxpayers and the great 
mass of people who pay by various 
consumption taxes. 

3. The elimination of the tax 
exempt privilege will tend to free 
capital for general business devel- 
opment and relieve the Govern- 
ment to a considerable extent 
from its present obligation to sup- 
ply such capital. 

These considerations have so 
appealed to the Special Commit- 
tee of the United States Senate 
which investigated the subject 
that it has made the following rec- 
ommendation to the Congress of 
the United States: 


4a 

Tae majority of the Committee 
believes that the income of a!! 
future bond issues of the United 
States Government or any of its 
agencies, corporate or otherwise, 
should be subject to both Federal 
and State income tax laws. The 
majority also believes that the in- 
come from future issues of State 
and municipal bonds, including 
therein all issues of the various 
local subdivisions, should be sub- 
ject to the income tax laws of the 
Federal Government. There 
should be in our opinion no more 
tax-exempt bonds.” 

Undoubtedly, this is one of the 
major problems before the Con- 
gress which convened January 3. 
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\M. without equivocation, op- 
ed to abolishing tax-exempt 
irities. My opposition is not 
ed on any light caprice or on 

inherited or political theses 
is based on the one fact that to 
lish the tax-exempt security 
to take a long step in the direc- 

n of national socialism. 

fhe government of the United 

ates is a peculiar one, for in the 

me geographic limits two sov- 

eign powers exist, the State and 

ie Federal Government. The 
theory of tax exemption of the 
bonds or similar obligations of 
these bodies is that the issues of 
the Federal Government have 
been exempt from Federal taxes 

and likewise from State taxa- 
tion; and the issues of the States 
and the political subdivisions 
thereof have been free of State 
and Federal taxation. 

The recent issue of taxable Fed- 
eral notes raises the question 
“Will it be possible to have two 
tvpes of security, the Federal 
bonds taxable, the State issues tax 
exempt, competing for the inves- 
tor’s dollar? Will not the force of 
the Federal Government, admit- 
tedly many times greater than 
that of the individual States, be 
directed at the destruction of 
tnese sovereign powers now exer- 
cised by the States?” 

It was on the definition of these 
sovereign powers of Federal and 
State governments that Chief Jus- 
tice John Marshall laid down the 
principle of the immunity from 
taxation of security issues as a re- 
ciprocal right, and declared “That 
the power to tax involves the 
power to destroy; that the power 
to destroy may defeat and render 
useless the power to create 
are propositions not to be de- 
nied.” 

But let us turn from that basic 
principle for a moment and look 
at the so-called “practical” argu- 
ments in favor of abolishing tax 
exemption. They are only two: 
First, it would aid the Govern- 
ment in carrying on its national 
defense program, by creating in- 
creased revenue from tax collec- 
tions. Second, it would destroy 
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‘gl Says Senator Warren R. Austin 


VERMONT'S Senator Warren 
R Austin served on the same 
Commitiee on Taxation of Gov- 
ernmental Securities and Sal 
aries as his opponent in this 
debate. Before coming to the 
U. S. Senate, he served as 
State's attorney for Franklin 
County; Mayor of St. Albans, 
Vermont; member of the U. S. 
Court for China; and was U.S 
Cemmissioner for eight years. 
He was special counsel for Ver- 
mont in the boundary dispute 
between that State and New 
Hampshire and, since 1914, a 
member of the board of trus- 
tee: of his alma mater, the 
Unive-sity of Vermont. He is 
an active member of the Rotary 
C:ub of Burling.on, Vermont. 





the opportunity for evasion of 
taxes by the rich. 

If these contentions were true, 
and if I were blind to the funda 
mental defects of the proposal, I 
could easily find myself, as a real- 
ist, persuaded to favor the idea. 
Anything that will increase the 
revenues of the Government with- 
out calling for an increase in taxes 
is to be carefully cherished! 

But, alas, I can find no evidence 
to support these claims. 

Would issuing taxable securi- 
ties add to revenue of the Fed- 
eral, State, or municipal govern- 
ments putting them on the mar- 
ket? The purpose is alluring, but 
a moment with a pencil gives the 
answer. It is NO! The United 
States Treasury has customarily 
borrowed money at approximately 
2 percent on long-term bonds or 
under on2 percent on short-term 
notes. But on the recent issue of 
taxable notes* the interest rate 
was admittedly upped one-quar- 
ter of one percent, meaning an an- 
nual increase in interest charges 
of 1% million dollars. 

Thus, to be able to collect 
through income taxes on the hold- 
ers’ profits of 242 million dollars 
the Federal Government has al- 
ready pledged itself to pay out 

* The first taxable U. S. Treasury notes 
were issued December, 1940—531 miilion 
dollars. They were oversubscribed eight 
times. The previous tax-exempt issue was 
in June, 1940—718 million dollars and over- 
subscribed 12 times. In the current mar- 


ket the tax-free notes yield .45 percent 
and the taxable notes, .64 percent. 
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half that much additional in in- 
creased interest. 
though they may go up, 
will not amount to 50 percent of 


Income taxes, 
urely 


income; hence, cannot get back 
the other 11% million dollars—and 
hence Uncle Sam will have taken 
a loss on the chimerical deal 

Now, the second point: Would 
abolishing tax-exempt securities 
stop tax evasion by the rich’ 
Once again the answer must be 
NO!, for relatively few of these 
tax-exempt securities are to be 
found in the estates of the rich 

This is not guesswork. The ex 
ecutive director of the United 
States Conference of Mayors, Paul 
V. Betters, tabulated the actual 
conditions from the returns on es- 
tates. Here is his report: 

“It is simply not a fact that the 
wealthy are loading their estates 
with tax-exempt bonds in order to 
escape their just share of income 
taxes. An examination of all [the 
italics are mine] estate tax re- 
turns filed with the Treasury De- 
partment in the calendar years 
1927-1937, inclusive, reveals some- 
what startling figures. 
not selected estates nor a sam- 
pling, but are all the estates re- 
ported for tax purposes during 
those 11 years. 

“During the period noted above 
there were 3,044 estates having a 
net worth of one million dollars or 
more. There were 105,499 estates 
of less [Continued on page 59] 


These are 
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I... YEAR was 1909, and the 


go-getter was abroad in the land of 
Uncle Sam. “Bigger and better” 
was the slogan that men lived by, 
and with brash pride they pointed 
to false-front stores that lined 
their Main Streets and the over- 
stuffed furniture and garish chan- 
America 





deliers of their parlors 
was “feeling its oats.” 

But out in New Mexico, the vil- 
lage of Santa Fe hesitated. A de- 
scription of it in 1851 still applied: 
“The town is irregularly laid out, 
and is a wretched collection of 
mud houses, much scattered, with 


intervening cornfields. The only 
attempt at architectural compact- 
ness consists of four tiers of 
buildings around the public 


square, comprising the Palacio, or 
Governor’s House, the Custom- 
house, Barracks, etc.”’ 

A shining-dome capitol build- 
ing, however, towered with self- 
conscious pride over the tumble- 
down mud Palacio. And why, sev- 
eral citizens alert to the times 
were asking, shouldn’t that old 
wreck be torn down and replaced 
by a modern brick five-story office 
building? 

But still Santa Fe wasn't quite 
sure. Some of the old-timers clung 
to their doubts. Had not General 
Lew Wallace, as territorial gov- 
ernor, lived in that building and 
there written a part of his im- 
mortal Ben Hur? Had not Kit 
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Carson scuffed the dust of these 
streets and alleys? And didn’t the 
descendants of the Spanish colo- 
nists say this thick-walled adobe 
building dated back to 1600 and 
something? 

But boom and bluster rode 
roughshod over such nonsense. 
Plans were made, blueprints were 
drawn—until, one day, a voice of 
articulate protest was lifted. <A 
voice crying in the wilderness of 
human forgetfulness: It was Dr. 
Edgar L. Hewett. 

He was a newcomer, too, not a 
“mossback.” Born in Illinois, this 
young-man-with-brisk-manner 
had worked his way to the South- 
west by easy steps as a school 
superintendent in Missouri and 
Colorado. For five years he had 
been president of Normal Univer- 
sity of New Mexico; now, in 1909, 
he was director of the School of 
American Research at Santa Fe. 

But there was more perspective 
to his background than that. As 
a young man, he had spent a year 
in the Valley of the Euphrates 
and on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, excavating for evidences 
of the race’s cradle. In New Mex- 
ico he had puttered around with a 
pick and spade, too. Now he came 
forward with a strange story. 

America also had archaeology 
and a history, he declared. And 
just about the most historic old 
building in the country was the 
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From The Great West by Henry Howe 


THE GOVERNOR'S Palace (top) as it 
appears today. Restoration of this 
Santa Fe landmark, built by Spanish 
conquistadors in 1609, set the whole « 
city—and most of the Southwest—on a 
search for its cultural roots. . . . (Above) 
Santa Fe in 185l1—when it was a 
“wretched collection of mud houses, 
scattered, with intervening cornfields.” 
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pised pile of adobe that was 
it to be torn down! 

ancher and townsman listened 

attention when he told them 

while the ill-fated members 

john Smith’s company were 

nding Jamestown, in Virginia 

illy ten years before the Pil- 

ns saw Plymouth Rock—Span- 

ds under Pedro de Peralta were 

hing up the Rio Grande val- 

from Old Mexico. Here on 

ns of the ancient Indian pueblo 

Kwapoge they built “The Royal 

ity of the Holy Faith of Saint 

rancis’—La Villa Real de Santa 
de San Francisco. 

From 1609 to 1909, Spanish 

overnors, Indian caciques, and 
lexican and American governors 
had occupied the old Palacio. Be- 
hind its ten-foot walls successive 
conquerors had held their courts. 
Yes, across its threshold had 
tepped Kit Carson, Charles Bent, 
Zebulon Pike; Lew Wallace had 
lived in these rooms. 

Words by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes had stirred men t9 save 
gallant old Constitution from the 
junkyard; likewise, words from 
Edgar Hewett opened deaf ears 
and unseeing eyes. Santa Fe in 
1909 had no Rotary Club to which 
he might turn for help (that was 
to come 15 years later), but soon a 
group of authors and artis*s and 
businessmen rallied to his banner. 
They talked, too. 

Then came the crucial day, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1909. Before the dying 





Territorial Council and House of 
Representatives in joint session— 
soon to be replaced by the State 
Hewett. In 
the name of the spirit of native 
integrity and patriotism, he made 
his plea 


Legislature—went Dr 


“Let us preserve ond re- 
vere the old Governor's Palace as 
the heart of the history and spirit 
of New Mexico.” 

The legislators were impressed 
—enough to say, in effect, “Well, 
all right, Dr. Hewett. There it is 
Take care of it.” 

Like a mother of a lost son, who 
lovingly gathers up his broken 
toys, Dr. Hewett went to work 
Many priceless historic documents 
stored in outbuildings had been 
burned for fuel; others were wate1 
stained and crumbling. But all 
that could be were collected and 
preserved for later study. 

Search was made for old prints 
and records that revealed how the 
Palacio had looked in its heyday 
—anticipating by decades the 
similar work of Rockefeller ex- 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
Less impressed by Spanish colo 
nial culture than by that of the 
Indians, Dr. Hewett turned to In- 
dians for his inspiration. For justi 
fication he could point to the fact 
that the building was built by 
Indian labor. And they occupied 
the Palacio for 12 vears, from 1680 
to 1692, when Diego de Vargas and 
his cavaliers from El] Paso recon- 
quered them—an event which is 
annually celebrated even to this 
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all 


dav in the ancient city of Santa 
Fe by the Fiesta 

So, earlier “‘restorations” were 
obliterated, and fripperies wert 
stripped off down to the bare mud 
walls. Earliest parts of the build 
ing were, it was revealed, made of 
“puddled adobe patted in place 
by red hands; later came the sun 


D1 Hewett 
saw to it that the walls were 


te 
dried adobe brick 


patched with materials of which 
thev were originally built 

Then he 
Martinez, a Tewa Indian from the 


ate cd ‘ 
called in Crecencio 


near-by pueblo of San Ildefonso 


o adorn the walls. That surprised 


some people. Crecencio was no 


artist He was a humble fellow 
who had helped Dr. Hewett dig 
into ancient cliff dwelling But 


Dr. Hewett remembered that one 
day he had noticed that Crecen- 
cio’s fingers were supple and ar- 
tistic 
Crecencio simply painted what 
he knew about—ceremonial 
dances, chiefly. Tourists enjoving 
them today probably don’t know 
the rest of the story, however. It 
is that Crecencio’s success as an 
artist set on fire the creative spirit 


in his home pueblo. The old art 














DR. EDGAR L. HEWETT, Rotarian 

the archaeologist who awakened 
Santa Fe to its own uniqueness and 
battled successfully to save it. 
Restoration of the old Governor's 
Palace came first, and when, in 
1909 he and his converts prepared 
to shear awoy its accumulated gin- 
gerbread, it looked like this (left). 
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AN OLD INDIAN art survives in Maria and 
Julian Martinez, famed New Mexico potters. 


of pottery was revived, and today 
no finer examples of it are made 
than come from the deft fingers of 
Maria of San Ildefonso 

First the spark, then the flame. 
It has always been so with great 
thoughts and ideals that have 
moved men. ... Dr. Hewett and 
the group of folk who rallied to 
save the old Governor’s Palace of 
Santa Fe from the wrecker and 
the boomer could hardly have 
realized that they were starting a 
movement that has since molded 
the skyline of cities and towns 
throughout the Southwest and 
has given its people food for their 
emotional hungers. But they did. 

“To thine own self be true,” Dr. 
Hewett had preached, setting the 
example as he went along. And 
then, before anyone realized how, 
the spirit of native integrity 
“caught on.” People of taste be- 
gan to realize that the ancient 
style was something more than 
circumstance—that the old fash- 
ion of using the material to hand 
actually created a harmony that 
imported brick and stone and ce- 
ment disrupted. They could point 
with pride not only to the restored 
Palacio, but also to two dormi- 
tories of modified pueblo architec- 
ture built in 1906 on the campus 
of New Mexico University, over 
at Albuquerque. These buildings, 
Hokona and Kwataka, still stand 
—testimony to the architectural 
skill and the vision of Dr. W. G. 
Tight, president of the school. 

Slowly at first, and then with 
the zeal of a cause, Santa Fe be- 
gan to copy not the new, but the 
old. Adobe brick, once despised, 
became fashionable. New homes 
were built of it or made to look as 
though they were; then business 
houses—garages and restaurants 





and drugstores. A _ chain-store 
manager from Denver at a Rotary 
luncheon caught the spirit, and 
today you will find the typical red 
front of his store replaced with 
one in the modified pueblo—or 
“Southwestern” or “Santa Fe” 
style. 

The old Governor’s Palace is 
now a national shrine. It has a 
museum and a library that draw 
tourists and scholars from the 
ends of the earth. Dr. Hewett de- 
lights in adding to its visual rec- 
ord of the story of mankind in the 
Southwest. His indefatigable in- 
dustry was, however, not confined 
to Santa Fe. He established de- 
partments of archaeology and an- 
thropology at the University of 
New Mexico and at the University 
of Southern California. 

Hundreds of archaeologists, his- 
torians, authors, and artists have 
caught the gleam. Tuning into 
the creativeness of men of other 
generations, their own spirit has 
been quickened. Instead of slow- 
ing down what men call progress, 
the return of the old has speeded 
it up. A result is that Santa Fe is 
not “just another” American city. 
Its people have made it different 
—not freakish, but honest. Santa 
Fe is itself. 

Architecture is more than a way 
of building a house: it is an ex- 
pression of a people and a period, 
whether it be the pyramids of 
Egypt, the bridges of Rome, the 
cathedrals of the Renaissance, the 
false-front stores of a dusty Amer- 
ican Main Street—or the solid 
adobe buildings of the Southwest. 
“Organic architecture,” declares 
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NO RED FRONT HERE! In Santa Fe the 10-cent store waived precedent and built of adobe. 


Frank Lloyd Wright, most 
tinguished of American archit: 
“has integrity, whether social 
chitectural, or what we call | 

Yet, withal, the prosperity 
boomers of 1909 dreamed 
Santa Fe has come after all. S 
20,000 people make their ho: 
there now, and each Sum: 
many thousands more delight 
spending vacations there or 
such near-by historic spots 
Taos. The Fiesta, with its ce 
mony of burning “Old M 
Gloom,” ranks with the Mar 
Gras as a national festival. 

Many Rotarians and their fam 
lies, coming to or from the Co 
vention at Denver next June (1 
20) doubtless will stray to th 
quaint but modern city—here to 
mingle with the dude ranche: 
and natives of Spanish descent i: 
the plaza and the Indians selling 
their pottery and handicraft u 
der the portales of the old Goy 
ernor’s Palace. Should the 
glimpse a man whose iron-gra 
hair is belied by his springy walk 
as he darts bareheaded here and 
there in a straight line toward hi 
objective, probably they will hav: 
seen Dr.—or Rotarian, if you wil 
Edgar L. Hewett. 

For he is still amongst us, thi 
grand old man. His dynamic 
vitality, his scholarship, and his 
vision continue to give meaning, 
color, and form to what the eth 
nologists call our “culture.” The 
end of the movement he helped 
engender back in 1909 is not yet: 

There is even talk that the once 
proud new Capitol in Santa Fe 
may be given an adobe-style front! 
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iy Ernest L. Reeker 
3e, County Court, Juvenile Division, 
jison, Nebraska; and Rotarian 


. f= STOOD before my desk, this 
year-old boy, his fire-scarred 

e bruised and bleeding. His 

ech was a sewer of verbal filth, 

defiant grin a mask for fear 

d chagrin. To his left his 

ther stood making promises that 

iidn’t be kept; back of him his 
other sobbed excuses. 

Why should he, son of hard- 

king, thrifty, and law-abiding 

itizens, be the terror of the 
neighborhood, the school bully? 

‘His. sisters,” explained his 
hamed mother, “they are both 
309 good. They sing in the choir 
ind one of them was on the school 
yaper—and I know he'll be just 
like them when he’s a little older. 
He’s wild, Judge.” 

Yes, but we can’t have wild 
boys swearing at teachers and 
tossing bricks through windows. 
The juvenile court exists to keep 
these from becoming criminals. In 
my court in Madison, Nebraska, 
as I already have related in THE 
ROTARIAN,* simple cases are solved 
by a conference of the child and 
the judge. But this was no simple 
case, so I followed the procedure 
that 58 percent of all cases re- 
quire. I sent the boy to a doctor 
for a physical examination. 

When the medical examiner 
reported nothing wrong except 
the terrible scars disfiguring the 
face, remnant of an infant acci- 
dent, I called in a psychiatrist 
This, too, is routine. 

This time the report was posi- 
tive. The facial disfigurement had 
not harmed the boy’s health— 
but it had seared his soul. The 
report promised that a compara- 
tively simple plastic operation 
would convert the boy into a 
happy youngster. It did! 

Many of the complex cases— 
and over half of them are not 
simple—are solved by medical 
examination alone. The lad with 
the mottled skin, sore throat, open 
lesions, who was underweight 





*See The Sentence of the Court Is—, in 
the March, 1940, RoTarRIAN. 
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and listless, admitted the theft of 
copper and brass just for the 
thrill. ‘Hereditary syphilis,” the 
medical examiner reported—and 
found it in three more members 
of the family as well. We did not 
send the boy to a reform school; 
we arranged treatments for him 
and his family. Result: normal 
thrills from normal sports. 

Wealth, position, and 
are no defense against 
Children come to me because their 
parents did not measure up to 
their task. Known law violators 
in the United States number 442 
million, according to Department 
of Justice statistics. Of these, 65 
percent are first offenders. Three 
million youngsters—nearly 6 mil- 
lion parents who have failed! 

That is why the juvenile court 
must try to find out why the 
crime was committed and take 
corrective measures instead of ad- 
ding a ward to a penal institution 
It steps in where parents have 
fallen short of the mark. 


family 
crime 


THE DEFIANT grin on his fire-scarred face 


was a mask for emotions of fear and shame 











Juvenile crime can be elim 
inated, but only when and if the 
causes can be found and cor 
rected The causes of juvenile 
delinquency are three: physical 
mental, and parental And the 
greatest of these is parental 

In both of the instances I have 
given you, the immediate cause 
was curable, but back of it lay a 
parental flaw Regular physical 
examinations of children should 
be a primary concern of parents, 
but many never think of calling a 
doctor until Johnny has a violent 
chill or Mary runs a high fever 

The excuse “I can’t afford it” 
is almost worse than none [f 
some sort of corrective treatment 
is needed and the parents ac 
tually haven’t enough money to 
pay for it, there are agencies in 
every town and city that will ac 
cept professional recommenda 
tions and arrange that needed 

John’s father exhausted his ad 
jectives in describing his son’s 
behavior. “Incorrigible, disre 
spectful And just see how his 
fingers are nicotine stained. He 
smokes constantly.” 

Yet all the while the father was 
chain-smoking, not forgetting to 
offer me a cigarette. I took it 

“John,” I asked, “don’t vou 
know the harmful effect of ciga- 
rette smoking on growing bo, 

“T’ve studied about it at school,” 
he answered, “but there isn’t any- 
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discipline. 


value of money. 
4. Stress self-reliance. 





Eight Points foc Progressive Parents 


1. Teach the meaning of true 


5. Encourage the development of 
curiosity. 
6. Teach courtesy—that is, respect 


2. Exemplify the dignity of labor. 
3. Create an awareness of the 
7. Promote playfulness. 

8. Provide religious instruction. 


for others. 








thing to it. I can name you 50 
big shots in town who smoke. 
Even the teachers—women. It 
doesn’t harm them.” 

How could I, smoking a ciga- 
rette as I talked, convince him 
that a growing boy was differ- 
ent? Or his father, his own fin- 
gers stained? Every one of you 
adults is a model for some boy or 
girl, whether you are aware of 
this hero worship or not. 

Obviously, the parents who 
chime, “Send him to reform 
school,” are only too anxious to 
chuck their duties to their chil- 
dren. 

Somewhere beneath the long, 
matted hair, the grime and lic- 
orice-candy smears, there must be 
a little chap of appealing char- 
acteristics, for though his cheeks 
were streaked with tears from a 
“good lickin’”’ he had received on 
the courthouse steps, Gene was 
cherishing a sparrow in his hand. 

“He’s just a naturally mean 
kid, Your Honor,” his mother ac- 
cused. ‘““‘Won’t you take him away 
and lock him up for six or seven 
years? He spits on me and kicks 
me in the shins when I tell him 
to do anything. Send him to re- 
form school.” 


Give was more interested in 
his live bird than in the dead 
conversation. He had no chance 
to say anything. His mother filled 
any pauses with bangs of her 
broad hand on the desk. He did, 
however, look at me without fear 
or interest. “Let me keep my 
bird,” he seemed to say, “and | 
don’t care where you send me.” 

I need hardly point out that, as 
a mother, the woman was “bad.” 
It does not follow that Gene was 
a “bad” boy—in fact, it probably 
is otherwise. Yes, I would be 
glad to take him away from her, 
but I did not add that it wasn’t to 
send him to reform school. 

For the next five days I had a 
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problem on my hands. A hair- 
cut, a suit of clothes donated by 
a neighbor, a daily bath, and 
regular meals made Gene an at- 
tractive little fellow. The story 
of the circumstances in the local 
newspaper brought four offers of 
a home for him. Today he is 
doing well enough in one of these, 
though I must confess he is not— 
as yet—a startling success. 

In direct contrast to the indif- 
ferent parent is the one who is 
overzealous. 

Henry’s folks started their story 
with the inevitable words of their 
kind: ““We’ve done everything we 
could think of to raise Henry 
right. We sent him to Sunday 
school. We set the hour he had 
to come home every night. We 
lectured him on the consequences 
of wrongdoing.” But Henry had 
disappeared. “In many _ ways 
Henry resented our intentions.” 

Henry was found—in Pennsyl- 
vania, with two other boys his 
age, driving a car stolen in Iowa. 
As his was a first offense, I asked 
the Iowa authorities to place him 
on probation, but he was sen- 
tenced to two years at hard labor 
—a convict. 

Henry's parents had shown him 
two paths—right and_ wrong. 
They had pictured the very end 
he had reached for wrongdoing. 
but they had made the path of 
right so narrow, so dictatorial, 
that he _ rebelled. Had_ they 
spoken less of the wrong road, 
had they discussed the right way 
with a “let’s reason this out to- 
gether” attitude instead of a 
“must—or else” view, Henry 
would have been saved _ the 
stigma he now must wear. 

Ten times in ten weeks Mrs. J. 
had walked into my little con- 
ference room to sit for perhaps an 
hour, answering what I thought 
to be well-considered questions, 
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sure to reveal the reason for her 
son’s habitual truancy. Yet by 
the 11th conference I had reached 
the end of my string and was no 
nearer a solution. So I let her 
sit and talk. She was a brilliant 
and interesting conversationalist 

“There is nothing I admire so 
much in a person as musical skill,” 
she said as I mentioned a mutual 
acquaintance. “Lyle is going 
through a good conservatory of 
music. I’ve set my heart on it.” 


GS ppENy I leaned forward in 
my chair, to miss not the slight- 
est inflection of her voice. So 
this was it! Lyle had told me 
he wanted to be a Diesel engi 
neer. How could he buckle down 
to schoolwork when it led to a 
conservatory of music instead of 
to the technical training of which 
he dreamed? 

An evening conference with 
the parents convinced the father, 
but it was almost another 11 
weeks before the mother could 
submerge her dreams. But finally 
they told Lyle he could go to en- 
gineering school. His sullen at- 
titude dropped as a cape slips off 
the shoulders. Once more he as- 
sumed leadership among _ his 
schoolmates. Today he is doing 
well at the technical institute he 
has chosen, and promises to go 
far in his elected field. 

The child of divorce is a spe- 
cial problem. He has a feeling of 
insecurity due to the lack of a 
proper home and no amount of 
material blessings will make up 
for the absence of one parent who 
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could or should be there. 


vey stole exact duplicates of 


things he had at home— 
vthing that a= 16-year-old 
i} want. There was no need 
ying it; he already had them 
besides, his parents and 


dparents were anxious to give 




















him exactly what he _ wanted. 

Constant bickering had led to 
the separation of his parents when 
Dewey was 10, and he divided his 
time between them. The psychia- 
trist pieced out the puzzle. 

Dewey was deliberately trying 
to shock his mother into a reali- 
zation of the tragic situation! He 
had thought of injury—even of 
suicide—to bring his parents to- 
gether. Finally he had delib- 
erately embarked on a “career of 
crime” in the hope that this might 
bring the parents together. 

Strangely enough, Dewey’s acts 
did bring the results he desired. 
Appearing together the several 
times necessary to clear up the 
difficulties in court, the parents 
came to a knowledge of their re- 
sponsibilities. They reéstablished 
their home and, happy in the pos- 
session of both parents at the 
same time, Dewey became the 
normal boy he was meant to be. 


Gorey parents do not want 
their offspring to become Pretty 
Boy Floyds, Baby Face Nelsons, 
John Dillingers! All desperate 
criminals started their careers as 
mere children: petty thieving, 
baiting police officers, seeking a 
thrill. Parents permit these con- 
ditions to exist. 
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After 16 vears of daily associa- 
tion with these problems of juve- 
1d 


the following eight fundamentals 


nile delinquency, I recommet 


to halt the parade of doomed 
children and despairing parents: 

First: Teach the 
discipline 


meaning of 
There is too much 
teaching that a child may be in- 
hibited by chastisement in the 
child-guidance programs of today 
Nearly every great American, as 
well as you who read this and | 


ques ms of ich ad is ¢ Im! in 
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receives the wrong ones 

sixth: Good manners ar 

1] 
tally important, vet are so often 


neglected. To encourage self-ex 
pression is fine, but children with 
out good manners are little boors 
They 


life, liberty, and pursuit of happi 


develop contempt for the 


ness of their fellowmen 


Seventh Parents should en 


courage a spirit of play Parents 
may profitably spend some time 
in fun-making with the children 
The parents who play with their 
children fear courts 


need not 





















who write it, has known intimate 


association with a_ hairbrush, 
razor strop, or switch. Were the 
immortals or you repressed be- 
cause of good discipline? 

second: Teach the dignity of 
labor. Many a parent of the 
present day remembers the chores 
of childhood. Most of us hold 
them as cherished memories— 
perhaps work made them so. A 
child who does not learn to work 
and respect honest endeavor, no 
matter how lowly, may easily de- 
velop a contempt for labor that 
can have tragic consequences. 

Third: Every child should 
learn the value of money and 
that it comes as a result of effort 
and not merely for the asking. He 
must be taught that the family 
purse is not inexhaustible. 

Fourth: Parents should stress 
the importance of self-reliance. 
The youngster who is confident 
of his own powers seldom comes 
in conflict with the law, for he 
finds ways and means that are 
honorable. It is the crybaby who 
depends on his elders to fight his 
battles who is lost. 

Fifth: Encourage the aliveness 


His mother's 
music. Why study for a “reward” he hated? 


HIS DREAM—engineering 


Kighth: Two thousand years ago 
the Saviour said, “Suffer the lit- 
tle children to come unto me.” 
Parents should obey this com 
mand, for the child who is a 
stranger to church and Sunday 
school most often comes afoul of 
the law. 

The parents I have met in court 
have neglected these fundamen 
tals. There are thousands of par- 
ents who have never seen the 
inside of the court who are neg- 
The time 
to go into action is before crime 
invades the family circle. 

Should your child “get into 
trouble,” throw away your rose- 
colored glasses, look into the 
clearest mirror you can find, and 
ask yourself, “What kind of a 
parent am I? Wherein have | 
failed?” Correct first the error in 
yourself; then put your child back 
in the parade of good citizens. 


lecting some of these 
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IGH ABOVE a teeming New York 
City street, in the unornamental 
but businesslike consultation room 
of Vocational Service for Juniors, sat a 
nervous young man, just 21, telling his 
story to a pleasant-faced, sympathetic 
counsellor. He had prospects of a job, 
but, he related, his appearance was pre- 
venting him from getting it. He needed 
help 
“But what’s the matter with your ap- 
pearance?” the counsellor asked. She 
seemed genuinely puzzled, for he was 
an extremely nice-looking boy He 
flushed, stood up, and turned around. 
The counsellor gasped, for on the 
back of his head, located strangely just 
south of the crown, was a big, gleaming 
A scalp disease had etched 


Prospect ive 


bald circle. 
out this disfiguring patch 
employers told him hastily they didn’t 
think he’d do. Now he had a chance 
for a job as a tour guide in a big radio 
studio, but he had to have an artfully 
devised toupee to cover his bald spot. 
The toupee was expensive and he just 
didn’t have the money. 

The end of the story is so simple and 
to the point that it seems almost point- 
less. Vocational Service for Juniors got 
the young man the toupee, the young 
man got the job, and the radio studio 
got a capable guide. It was not even 
a particularly unusual service for the 
agency, for the supplying of a partial 
toupee is no more extraordinary than 
being called on to furnish a dead 
pheasant or a missing front tooth. Such 
things are just part of the day’s work 
at this Manhattan “youth clinic.” 

In 1940 Vocational Service for Jun- 
iors celebrated its golden-jubiiee an- 
niversary of intelligent, useful service 
to the youth of America. As 1939 drew 
to an end, workers in this remarkable 
agency announced that from the time 
the forerunner of the present agency 
was founded in 1890, to the close of the 
50th year, it had helped more than 155,- 
000 young men and women. This help 
included the granting of approximately 
5,000 scholarships in schools ranging 
from dramatic academies to horticul- 
tural colleges; from Western universi- 
ties where scientific mining could be 
studied, to Eastern colleges where girls 


could learn to become teachers. 


Topay “vocational guidance’’—or “oc- 
cupational counselling,” as it is known 
in Rotary—is an accepted and under- 
stood part of the social vocabulary—a 
term almost as commonplace as “pro- 
gressive education” and “social secur- 
ity.” Fifty years ago, however, it was a 
thing vet undeveloped. The youth of 
the late ’80s and early ’90s were quitting 
school early, tumbling untrained into 
menial, poorly paid jobs, and being ex- 
ploited unmercifully in sweatshops. 
Into this sordid and depressing pic- 
ture came Mrs. Edward C. Henderson. 
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Mrs. Henderson, who had been Miss 
Helen Iselin, daughter of an old New 
York family, had taken an active inter- 
est in the problems of the working girl 
since she was 18 years old and two 
other young women of her “set” had 
enlisted her aid in a venture to pro- 
vide inexpensive residence clubs and 
holiday resorts for underprivileged 
girls. 

Her friends of that presuffrage era, 
when young women were supposed to 
be society-conscious rather than social- 


conscious, found it hard to 
understand her attitude. 

Mrs. Henderson, by battling 
determinedly, interested 

enough public-spirited and influential 
people to help her form the Alliance 
Employment Bureau. 

It had no precedents to go by, none 
of the trained psychologists such as 
grace the staffs of similar organizations 
today. Yet, it did an excellent job of 
trail blazing, and the youth-welfare 
workers of today, looking back on the 
early steps of this pioneer organization, 
will tell you that it set standards on 
which the more elaborate agencies of 
today are patterned. 

Indeed, the National Youth Adminis- 
tration (NYA), an activity of the Fed- 
eral Government, has taken up the work 
which Mrs. Henderson’s organization 
pioneered. Dr. Mary Holmes Stevens 
Hayes, regular director of Vocational 
Service, is on “loan” to NYA, and, pur- 
suing a program that is frankly modeled 
after the Vocational Service pattern, she 
has set up junior placement services for 
guidance and employment purposes in 
scores of cities in practically every State 
of the Union. 

To understand the young people it en- 
deavors to help, Vocational Service for 
Juniors has developed a method of 


learning about their backgroun nd 
their ambitions, and of discoveri) 

which line of work they may be st 
suited, in order that it may try t . 
them into channels where they \ Ye 
most likely to succeed. This in) . 


taking what staff counsellors call a 
chological profile,” and, in some 
the administering of a series of apt 


tests. 

Put yourself in the place of a \ J 
New Yorker going to Vocational S« ( 
for aid for the first time. Perhaps ir 





home is in a tenement on the lower 
East Side and your education has been 
limited, or maybe you live in a better 
neighborhood and have a good educa 
tion, but you just can’t seem to find a 
job. Maybe you have heard of Voca 
tional Service on your own and ai 
ranged for an appointment, or perhaps 
one of the numerous codperating agen 
cies has recommended you to the Serv- 
ice’s attention. 

You enter the consultation offices 
Here are faces: hopeful faces, anxious 
faces, determined faces; some bright, 
some dull; some white, some _ blac! 
some reflecting the racial strains 0 
Europe and Asia whence their parent 
came, some as Native as Plymout! 
Rock; all together, though, a composité 
picture of young America in search 0! 
solid ground on which to plant its feet 

They do not discourage you, howeve! 
for your appointment is all arranged 
and you are received in a manner tha 
makes you feel at ease. There’s noth 
ing of the crisp, impersonal approach 
nothing even remotely resembling the« 
coid shoulder you've been getting from 
the prospective employers you’ve been 
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unsuccessfully, to interview 
st weeks or months. 

already have been registered, 
as been decided that yours is 
short term” case which can be 
vy reference to the employment 
but that you need a session 


Intar 


counsellor, and perhaps later ap 
tests. There are ten counsellors 
staff—five men and five women— 
mong them are spec ialists in 


fields to cover almost any case 


for instance, that one of the men 
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guidance workers comes 
out to greet you. He sits 
down to chat informally 
with you. 
you skilfully through a series of ques- 
tions designed to bring out the essential 


First he leads 


facts about your situation. And it’s no 
curt “yes” and “no” affair, either, for, 
if you want to explain some point at 
length, he’s perfectly willing to listen. 
In fact, you’re encouraged to talk, until, 
little by little, the whole picture of your 
home background, your education, your 
strong points and weaknesses, your am- 
bitions, comes out. 

Then Vocational Service goes into ac- 
ion. After due study of your case, the 
, counsellor will make certain recommen- 


dations. Perhaps you had an idea you 
wanted to be a doctor or a lawyer or 
something else in a field which was too 
crowded or for which you lacked the 
temperamental 

background, and perhaps the counsellor 

detected that you had the makings of 
" a first-rate accountant or a mechanical 


4 proper academic and 


engineer. He will tell you the facts; 
the final decision rests with you. 
q Say, however, that you decide with 
j his help that you might make a good 
; accountant or stenographer, or perhaps 


you have an aptitude for some mechani- 
cal vocation. You need training for it; 
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vanced training. In any ¢ nt the schol 
arsl ip committee, if { ieems it advis 
able, sees that vou get \ it vou need 
And the money is given as an outright 
gift A young prospective private sec 
retary—she looked like an angel until 


she smiled, and then a missing front 
tooth turned her into a caricature—was 
given dental attention, and now she has 
a boss who thinks the world of het 

Accustomed as the counsellors are to 
unusual situations, they confess they 
were a bit stumped when a young man 
walked into the office and asked if they 
could help him get a dead bird. He 
had a chance, he told them, to get a job 
with a taxidermist, but' he had to prove 
he really knew how to stui? things, for 
the prospective employer didn’t want 
him experimenting on any of his cus- 
tomers’ specimens. Vocational Service 
okehed the purchase of one dead pheas 
ant ($2.25). The young man stuffed it 
beautifully—and got the job 

A glance at the help-granted books 
for a sample month reveal these, among 
other, items: for auto-mechanics course, 
$75; part tuition fees at the University 
of Missouri, $81; nurse’s training course 
at Kings County Hospital, $50; personal- 
W. C. A., $6.50 


One encouraging fact which the coun- 


ity class at Brooklyn Y. 


sellors have learned in their thousands 
of interviews is that the American 
youth of today is not looking for a snap 
job, where he can start at the top and 
get rich with little effort. Ninety-nine 
percent of those who come to the agen- 
cy, they say, express a desire to start at 


but they do 


the bottom and work hard 
want some assurance that they are not 
entering dead-end jobs and that hard 
work will be rewarded 

The counsellors are particularly grati 
fied when they feel they have dissuaded 
some youngster from butting up against 
the stone wall of a profession for which 
tests show he or she is entirely un- 
suited. One young woman of limited 
personality and aptitude came in one 
day seeking help in preparation for be- 
coming a “lawyer.” Fortunately she 
willingly accepted a job with an insecti- 
cide company for which she was better 
adapted. One would-be engineer took 
the agency’s advice to become a book 
keeper and now is quite happy about it 
Another lad, who had ranked low at 
school in chemistry, physics, and math- 
ematics and had a nervous tempera- 
ment, was insistent on becoming a doc- 


tor, but tests showed he had a positive 


genius ne s. | 
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An ele e! t nee i i 
en r rate rf r 

1 n ingenuity can dey Ye n 
LLlOW i itions tor the to e€ a 
sibili vithin every in bel 

Phe ist yvord on the pyect j 
properly should come from the beloved 
matriarch of the organization, she wl 
has given freely of he wn time al 
means Mrs. Henderson erself, no 
In he Mth vea s still the active pre 
ident, though she has tried to resign 
every vear for the pa nve ears syiie 
is satisfied that everything she, her ¢ 


workers, and Vocational Service for Jun 
iors have done for voung people ha 
been “amply repaid,” directly by thei 
gratitude, and indirectly by what they 


put into and get out of lift 


Looking ver the impre ive record 
and recalling some of the faces of the 
thousands of young peopl trom the 
other side of life whom she has come to 


know, Mrs. Henderson say 


“I believe the voung people of today 


have a keener comprehension of lift 
as it goes on around them, and a firme! 
determination to do their part in shap 
ing things for the general good It 


true that they are more impatient thar 


the young people were oi 
that impatience sometimes helps It 


vets things ¢ as 
f hings done 


You, Too, Can Be a Friend 


Is occupational 


something which only “pro 


* fessionals” shou 


d supply? O 
can Rotarians and Rotary Clubs extend 
a friendly hand to puzzled youth? Ton 
J. Davis considered those questions it 
his eye-opening What Shall I T 

‘Chuck’? (March, 1940, Rorarian) Ray 
Giles’ article They Group to Conque? 
(November, 1940 


vember Re ader’ 


reprinted in the No 
Digest) is informative 
So also is Dad & So 
youngish Wendel 
Knowles (September, 1940) 


and stimulating 
Not Incorporated, by 


Puzzled young folks will find pra 
tical pointers, too, in How to Get a Start 
in Life, a pamphlet-reprint of RoTaRIAn 
articles by Walter B. Pitkin which can 
be secured from Rotary International in 
Chicago for 25 cents each (special! price 
for quantities quoted on request) 


counselling 

















BLOOD is obtained from the donor by this sealed vacuum transfusion set. A tourniquet is 
applied to the arm, the vein pierced, and then a valve opened to draw about a pint of blood. 














FROM the large bottle, the blood is drawn into smaller centrifuge flasks (left) which are 
whirled at 2,000 turns a minute (right) to separate the plasma from the corpuscles. 





a 
Photos: American Red Cross 


THE LIQUID plasma is siphoned from the centrifuge flask into a storage flask, and is then 
stored on shelves unti] needed, either for transfusion here or to be shipped over the sea. 
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VERY WEEK 300 or more q 

a thick, almost colorless liquid 
ing shipped across the Atlantic t 
land. No, it is not nitroglycerine 
the contrary, though it appears 
the same, for instead of being a 
stroyer, this is a lifesaver. It is 
—blood plasma, the fluid part of | 
blood which modern science has d 
ered is almost as useful in blood 
fusions as the whole blood itself. 

That blood can be transferred 
one living creature to another has 
known just about as long as the 
that blood circulates in the body 
since the 17th Century. But just a 
mixing of the blood of different speci 
such as oxen and human, usually 
fatal, so many transfusions from n 
man often caused the death of the r¢ 
ceiver. Constant research disclosed, be 
tween 1907 and 1910, that the tiny re 
flakes that color the blood, the cor; 
cles, were the cause. There are fou 
main types, and they disagree with « 
other, causing clots in some cases wil 
the veins or arteries. 

Blood of the saine type can be most 
safely used, and therefore “typing” of 
blood is necessary before transfusion 
Hospitals hit upon the plan of typing 
the blood of healthy persons who stoo 
ready for calls at any time. Rotarians 
were, of course, among those respond 
ing. offering to supply the often despe 
ately needed pint of blood gratis if 
patients were unable to pay the usual 
price—which ranges from $25 to S95 
Several English Rotary Clubs organize 
regular “blood lists.” Other Clubs took 
up this community service—Clubs fron 
Tsingtao, China, and Kuala Lumpur and 
Seremban, Federated Malay States, to 
Grafton and Cootamundra in Australia 
to Osawatomie, Kansas, and Warre! 
Pennsylvania. 

But the person-to-person method of 
transfusion has its shortcomings. It is 
not always possible to get the desire: 
type quickly. And, to be sure thi 
donor is disease-free, there is the de 
while he is given a Wasserman or Ka 
test. Meanwhile, the patient may be 
dying. 

A great step was taken when it was 
found possible to prevent blood fr 
clotting by a chemical, and that it coi 
be held in a refrigerator for some ti! 
without deteriorating. The Spani 
Civil War of 1936-38 showed that tl 
blood could be transported under 
frigeration from “blood banks” wi 
various types “on deposit” to the fic 
hospitals where it was needed. So, 
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cities there sprang up these blood This material will be available to sup the first advantage. Mixed w 
s. with stores of blood against ply Canadian needs both overseas and water, the dried plasma « 
gencies. at home comes liquid again 
even the blood-bank advance has As I write this, the American Red once more 
mitations. Stored, typed blood is Cross is shipping 300 quarts of this ¢ mav be sure it ; 
from infection, it is true, but it is precious, life-giving plasma each week searches. the Red Cross a | 
for only ten days and is ruined Six hundred donors are each week giv- Hea Service are not overloc oe the 
idden shock. And there still re- ing up a sixth to a quarter of their possibilities of this ne refine 
1s the often critical moments nec- blood for the aid of—who knows whom? I know that, as in the past, Rota 
y to type the blood of the patient. And more people stand ready to do the are not lacking in this new demand f 
science went to work again. It same, should need arise service Tust as the have volunteers 
y that the vitally necessary part of In The Commonweal I read of a donot in the past to give their blood whe 
ylood is not the corpuscles, which in New York who explained that his needed personally, so they are rallyir 
in type, but the liquid serum or family was “on the other side” in the to this ‘impet sonal need, this ery fo 
na in which they are suspended. war; that though they were opposed to lifeblood from a throng of those who 
plasma can be separated mechan- it, they had to fight for Hitler Who are not strangers. but fellow imal 
lv from the solids just as cream is knows—his serum may save the life of in deep suffering 
irated from milk, and by adding the some child injured by his own kin! 
ne chemical as to whole blood, it will Strange things happen Attention! 
clot. The American Red Cross is not only Keep your eye on your da 
Plasma has many advantages over cooperating with the world need by papers—for, as indicated by 
ole blood. It can be shipped without supplying 300 liters of plasma solution * Author Sommerville, the new 
rigeration. It is immune to shock each week, but it is already planning a est “dried plasma method ; being 
jostling in, say, an ambulance—some- plasma bank for the nation, when and tested daily by eminent Canadian and 
ng that frequently damaged whole if needed. Famous physicians are seek American scientists Important dev 
. ing to suggest and try methods that will opments may be expected any hour. Cur 
The Canadian Red Cross has_ sup- lengthen the useful period of the fluid rent comment on the progress being 
ported the Toronto project for the prep- of life, and to refine and take better made may be found in The Common 
ration of blood serum or plasma for each technique weal, November 8. 1940: Current H 
nilitary use. The project was initiated Perhaps the most valuable of all dis tory, November 26, 1940; and Life, Jul 
the University of Toronto in October, coveries is already made. It now seems 8 and October 21, 1940 
1939, and considerable material has been probable that the plasma or serum may Norman Sommerville, K. C., is well 
ent overseas for use in the treatment be dried, not in the ordinary ways, but known to his fellow Rotarians, for he 
f eases suffering from hemorrhage or by freezing out the salts and proteins has served on. several international 
shock. Recently the Dominion Govern- that make it a living fluid instead of a Committees. Last year he was Chai 
ment in codperation with the Univer- chemical solution. It is hoped—and man of the Constitution and By-Law 


sity of Toronto and the Canadian Red there is a basis for this hope—that this Committee and presided over the Coun 
Cross Society has completed plans for’ dried plasma will keep indefinitely, that cil on Legislation at the Havana Rotary 
the preparation of serum or plasma it can be transported easily. Being a Convention. His home is in Toronto, 
from the blood of 100,000 donors a year. solid and not a liquid, that is probably Ontario, Canada. 





























Ready for use, the precious fluid, sti]l in the sterile flask, hangs vein of the patient. The flow is controlled by a physician. Plasma is 
on a stand and feeds by gravity through the rubber tube into the valuable not only in case of lost blood, but also in treating shock. 
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RECOMMEND to Rotarians and to 
others a new book on the greatest of 
English-writing novelists—it is called 
Introducing Charles Dickens, and is by 
May Lamberton Becker, the accom- 
plished writer on the New York Herald- 
Tribune. I do not know of any more re- 
markable literary phe- 
nomenon in the 20th 
Century than the rise 
in fame and critical es- 
teem of Charles Dick- 
ens. Dickens has nev- 
er lacked either read- 
ers or popularity, but 
these do not neces- 
sarily indicate fame. 
From the year 18356, 
when he was 24, and Pickwick Papers 
appeared, he has been universally known 
and loved. But when I was in college, 


Dickens 


anyone who had the temerity to say he 
liked Dickens more than Thackeray 
was regarded as a lowbrow, a mo- 
ron. Our senior professor of English 
literature, whom we all admired, and 
whose judgments on books had some- 
thing of the authority of a Supreme 
Court, said that when he first read 
Thackeray, Dickens was driven right 
out of his head as one nail drives out 
another. 

In the 20th Century among all Eng- 
lish novelists Dickens stands at the top. 
Many other novelists unhesitatingly 
proclaim this; and when I asked J. M. 
Barrie about it, he said, “Dickens is next 
to Shakespeare.” 

The best way to account for it (apart 
from the fact that superlative genius 
sooner or later is resplendent) is that 
in our age we demand reality, and the 
innumerable characters in the novels of 
Dickens are real. We demand vitality, 
and Dickens is overflowing with super- 
abundant energy, communicating it to 
his readers. We need faith and hope in 
life; there are more persons who are 
afraid of life than there are who are 
afraid of death. And Dickens is so sure 
that no matter how many tragedies 
there are, how much suffering there 
mey be, life is an asset, life is worth 
living. And, as Mr. Santayana said, he 
knew the difference between right and 
wrong, to which many of our modern 
writers are blind. Dickens’ good people 
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are good, and his bad people are bad. 

There never was, not even in the case 
of Mozart, an instance of pure genius 
more striking than that of Dickens. 
Everything was against him: his par- 
ents had no real talent of any kind, 
they were desperately poor—poverty 
without dignity—they could not afford 
to give him a good education, and he 
was chronically ill. His job seemed to 
have no more future than that of the 
people in Dante’s hell. 

But Dickens produced an immortal 
masterpiece at the age of 24, and fol- 
lowed it with others until his death at 
the age of 58. His career had no rise, 
no lapse, and no decline. Our Mutual 
Friend, his last completed full-length 
novel, is as full of creative vitality as 
Bleak House. 

Miss Becker’s new book on Dickens 
is not just another book on the eternal 
theme. It is full of information, full of 
knowledge, presented in a manner that 
will charm children and delight old men 
and women. In reading it I feel as if 
I were growing up with him, like one 
who knew him well. His rise from ob- 
scurity to fame is made clearer than I 
have ever seen it before, and there is a 
dramatic quality in the story of it that 
holds my attention on every page. The 
book emanates charm. And the illus- 
trations are just what they ought to be. 

oa * * 

Elizabeth Morrow, wife of the late 
Ambassador Dwight W. Morrow, has 
become an expert writer of stories for 
children. Her latest, a tiny pocket book 
(illustrated) of 43 pages, is called The 
Rabbit's Nest, and will please all chil- 
dren and many others. She has an ex- 
traordinary gift for this kind of creative 
work. 

* * ey 

The year 1940 should be memorable 
for the number of volumes of original 
verse that appeared in America. In 
addition to a book by Alice Duer Miller, 
the country’s foremost poets have been 
active. Archibald MacLeish, in his little 
book The Irresponsibles, attacks men of 
letters for not using their talent to sup- 
port the cause of freedom; and, by the 
same token, Stephen Vincent Benét, in 
a tiny and terrifying (I mean just that) 
volume called Nightmare at Noon, shows 


Central Park in the daytime, a 
people in it taking liberty for g: 
as they did in Denmark, N: 
The Netherlands, and Belgium. 
MacKaye, in My Lady Dear, Aris: 
written by far his most beautiful yx 
ume of poetry in a long and f 
career; it is inspired by the memory of 
his wife. It is his masterpiece. Pierso 
Underwood, in a small volume | 
ber of copies limited) called Brief Hy 
vest 1940, has surpassed everythin; 
has hitherto written; these are fi 
poems. 

Helen Granville-Barker, wife of 
dramatist Harley Granville-Barker, x 
veals extraordinary talent, bot! 
thought and in metrical techniqu 
her volume Poems, published in Eng 
land, but it should certainly be reprint 
in the United States, as she is Ame: 
ican. Daniel Whitehead, in his slenc 
volume Wild Heron, has some pages ot 
exquisite beauty. Do not forget to rea 
Rotarian John Girdler’s Gray Sand, b« 
cause it combines true poetry with sic 
splitting humor and burlesque; als 
People of Note, by Laurence Mcki: 
ney, clever verses of effervescent h 
mor, but which also tell all except pro 
fessional musicians many things abou! 
instrumental music, the instruments 
and those who play them. This is on 
of the happy “finds” of the year. 

Last but by no means least, Ame! 
ica’s foremost woman _ poet 
never a poetess)—I mean, of cours 
Edna St. Vincent Millay—has published 
in her new book, Make Bright the A) 
rows, something very much resembling 
a flow of white-hot lava. She has « 
voted everything she has in her mind 


and heart to the great cause. 
* oa * 


(neve! 


I am now writing in a hotel room in 
a town of about 60,000 inhabitants in 
the Middle West. This hotel has certain 
advantages often not found in those 
large cities. Incidentally, on my travels 
I do not like to stay in an apartment 
hotel, but rather in a purely comme 
cial one, prepared for transitory guest 
I like to see a crowd of men milling 
around the clerk’s desk, around t! 
news-and-cigar stand, and in the dinin 
rooms. For that reason also I alwa\ 
stay overnight in a hotel in the thick « 
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ind not out in the suburbs. I 
er onee, badly advised, I put up 
night at an apartment hotel; it 
ce a morgue. I saw no “guests” 

ere, and even the bellboys spoke 

spers. Finally I asked one of 
\ here all the people were, and he 
th a touch of hauteur, “We don't 
no lounge lizards.” I had a bad 
because on the wall was one of 
iccursed electric clocks that hic- 
ed loudly every minute. It was 
tunately beyond my reach and I 
not find any missile to throw at 
it was not worth more than the 
I came down to breakfast in a 
g-room where I was the only eater. 
‘Il, even large commercial hotels in 
ities have one serious defect: there 
» place where I can sit down and 
a newspaper. The huge “lounge” 

t with a dim but not a “religious” 

very suitable for appointments 

h persons of the opposite sex, and 

for whispered conversations, but abso- 
tely rotten for a man who likes to 

read. In one huge hotel in a huge city, 
| finally found the manager’s private 
office, Which was well lit; I asked him 
if | might spend the evening there. 

Permission being granted, I read my 

book there for two or three hours, while 


vas dictating letters. 


| \M fond of hotels in small towns. 
I love the “office.” It is always brightly 
illuminated; there is often an open log 
fire. What excites wonder in many 
British and other tourists is the fact 
that the hotel clerk at the desk is ex- 
pected to be, and usually is, a cyclope- 
dia of useful information. He must 
know every important place in the 
town, the time of the departure and 
arrival of all trains, everything at the 
movies, etc. He must also be an expert 
and charming conversationalist. 

This hotel where I am writing has a 
cheerful office, which would delight the 
heart of Dr. Johnson, who said the hap- 
piest place on earth was a tavern. The 
breakfast room this morning had win- 
dows which freely let in the sunshine; 
when you turn off the radiator in the 
bedroom, it stays off, instead of giving 
you sticky heat all night long. Even 
the coffee was good, and was brought 
to me in a coffeepot, instead of in one 
cup which, to paraphrase Browning 
slightly, “grows cold along with me.” 

I shall always remember one happy 
afternoon in a small-town hotel. I 
found when I arrived that I had to wait 
three hours for the connecting train. 
It was raining steadily. I drove to a 
smallish hotel, and there in the office 
was a glorious open fire. In my pocket 
I had a copy of The Three Musketeers. 
Those three hours passed too rapidly. 

ok * ak 

Speaking of exciting books that really 

divert and then hold the mind away 
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from all distracting cares. TIT wish to 


recommend a few authors, champion 
conquerors of gloom I have with me 
the latest romance of Dornford Yates. 
Shoal Water, and on the inside of the 


cover I find this little advertisement 
GALE WARNING 

“T now recommend a wildly exciting 
romantic novel, filled with diversion. 
just the thing to read while you are 
convalescing from something or other, 
or while travelling on a slow train 
Terrific adventures! Great fun! I ad 
mire Dornford Yates, for his varns are 
the best since The Prisoner of Zenda. 
William Lyon Phelps in THE Rovarian 

This pleased me; it reminded me of 
the fun I had reading this book, and it 
also reminded me of the lady in Worces- 
ter who happened to have three new 
books on her table, every one contain 
ing a few words of praise from me; and 
her boy, looking at them, said, “Mam 
ma, isn’t anybody allowed to publish a 
book unless William Lyon Phelps gives 
his permission?” 

Gale Warning I certainly enjoved and 
I am now in the midst of its successor 
(not a sequel), Shoal Water. If you 
like stories of exciting adventure (fight 
ing and love), you will like everything 
by Dornford Yates How I hate the 
phrases escape literature, escape books. 
All such phrases, like defense mechz- 
anism, wish-belief, etc., are uttered by 
many persons in precisely the manner 
and with the same total absence of 
thought of parrots. They think they 
are thinking, these lovers of hand-me- 
down phrases, whereas in reality they 
themselves are the only simon-pure es- 
capists; they escape from the unusual 
and painful process of thinking by using 
shopworn labels. 

Escape books? A very poor word to 
describe them, unless every form of 
pleasure or happiness 
is an escape. A hot 
cup of coffee is an 
escape from feeling 
cold; a good game of 
golf is an escape from 
indoors; a heated room 
in Winter is an escape 
from outdoors; a slice 





of roast beef is an 


Dr. Johnson 


escape from hunger; 
and so ad infinitum. 
Curious!y enough, Dr. Johnson, who 
was often right, was surely wrong when 
he said there was really no happiness, 
that he himself had never for a mo- 
ment been actually happy; that all it 
meant was simply going from one state 
of feeling to another, with the hope of 
happiness. What a falsehood! It would 
be impossible for me to count the num 
ber of moments in my life when I was 
filled with happiness—little things and 
big things, but at the moment filling 
me to the brim with absolute delight 
Coming back to the books (including 
only living writers) guaranteed to di- 


vert vour mind, IT name Rex Stout, Ag 
atha Christie, E. S. Gardner (but o1 
when e has Perry Mason and t 
streamlined Della) Anthony Morto 
Patt i Wentwu W he uu ha 
read ¢ vorks tr t Y I ) 


But where O here Carroll J 
Daly. with his magnificent private d 
tective Race Williams? Rememb 


when that hard-boiled private exec 
tioner of murderers cried I do Ra 
Williams never bluffs 


when the German and their Allied 


Incidentally 


Councils meet, and issue proclamations 


could they not be called Council Bluffs”? 


| LOVE good answers to all sorts ot 
questions. In the old days, of course 
you remember the prize-winning answet 
to “How shall a woman best retain het 
husband's affections?” “Feed the brute 


was and perhaps is the best answer 


Today, when I hear persons say I don't 
like to see a woman smoke,” the best 
answer is, “Then don't look at them 


Today it must seem to many of the 


pretty young thing incredible, but I 
remember when in the days of the 
(morning) New York Sun, a_priz 


winning answer was given to this ques 
tion, “Should a wife allow her husband 
to smoke in the house? The best an 
swer came naturally from a woma 
“Yes, because if she doesn't, sonie other 
woman will.” 

Alice Duer Miller’s The White Clif] 
is a brilliant addition to the long li 
of her works. This is a short novel in 
verse, that gives with remarkable a 
curacy the way in which many British 
people regard Americans and the way 
in which many Americans regard the 
British. It has humor, irony, sympathy 
understanding Here is much-needed 
instruction given in the most palatable 
form. It will certainly help to strength 
en the bonds of friendship between the 
two nations; and for the good of each 
they need strengthening. I call nobody 
bad names: I do not profess to be able 
to detect bad motives in the arguments 
of those who would keep the United 
States of America away from its nat 
ural allies It is the result of action 
not its motive, that interests me: and 
the result can be given in three words 
isolation is suicide ' 

* * - 


Books mentioned, publishers and price 

Introducing Charles Dickens May Lam 
berton Becker Dodd-Mead $2.50 The 
White Cliffs Alice Duer Miller Coward 
McCann. $1 The Ilrresponsibles. Archibatd 
MacLeish. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $1 Vy 
Lady Dear, Arise! Percy MacKaye Mac 
millan. $2.50 Brief Harvest 1940. Pierson 
Underwood Peter and Katharine Oliver 
Mt. Kisco, N Y Poems Helen Granville 
Barker Sidgw ick 5s Gray Sand John 
Girdlet M. O. Ream, Kingman, Ariz. $2 
—People_ of Note Laurence McKinney 
Dutton. $1 Vake Bright the Arrows. Edna 
St Vincent Millay Harper. $1.75 The 
Rabbit's Nest Elizabeth Morrow Mac 
millan. 50c.—Shoal Water. Dornford Yates 
Putnam. $2. 
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The Scratchpad Man Tells about the 


Puch YVinner 


be 

| 
i 
( . + . 

the Hotel Burlington. As we flocked From barbershop harmony it moved on 
} into the banquet room and prepared to to comedy, and it was punctuated th 
j ” r 
j “lay to,” I began to get my story. It odes to roast duck. The speaker of the 
seems that one Winter 17 years ago evening added the period when hy 


some Burlington Rotarians returned _ horted his hearers to avoid being “d 
from a duck hunt with a “bag” large ers” of responsibility. 





enough to feed the whole Club... . It’s natural that Burlington Rota) 5 
which it did. The next year saw the’ should celebrate the duck—just as 
4s same thing... except that Rotarians’ natural as that seacoast Rotary Clubs 
iia my dear chief, will be ‘ducky,’ from several neighboring towns were have clambakes and Deep South Clubs 
very ducky indeed!” guests. And so the Duck Dinner became’ ham dinners. For Burlington lies on 
The Editor had just told me I was_ an intercity meeting, too the Mississippi River, which marks the 
to “cover” the annual Duck Dinner of “But where,” I asked a local Rotarian, busiest duck flyway in the world. ’T was 
the Rotary Club of Burlington, Iowa, “do you get the ducks now? You don’t a happy combination, all in all—the LL LIN! 
and this was my reply hunt them?” good food, the fellowship of men f1 , 
Wincing at my pun, the boss went on “No,” he answered, “a farmer who 15 cities. Indeed, I can safely say t 
to add one of his own. “There’s a bird has thousands of semidomesticated mal- it was splendidly typical of the ma 
of a story there,” quoth he “Don’t lards on his ponds supplies them.” Rotarily famous intercity meetings. | 
squawk! Go get it, Newshawk!” Soon only the chassis of half a duck you be the judge. These photos are my 
Time winged on... and I found my- on my plate remained. Coming up for evidence. Pretty conclusive, eh? 
self in a crowd of 346 hungry men in air, I found the program under way. —THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 















CHEF Clyde McHaffy checks over the PLUCKED, the 200 birds wait in cold CHEF McHaffy delivers the final ping sample of his art from 
supply of ducks as Scoopy snoofs on. storage. A boy nips pin feathers. strokes... anddrawsajuice-drip- oven. (Below) Ducks tablebow 











er |, I these Iowa Rotarians from Mount Pleasant, Davenport, and Burlington lean back and light up 
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BOYS clear the tables—bringing a lull which OFF IN AN anteroom, the Ticket Committee (E. D. Hempel, Chairman Robert White, and Dr 
the diners time to swap news from their 15 re- E. C. Sage) checks the receipts. They must be stacking up well. Note the »S Below 
ive towns and to jog their dinners into place. A partial view of the 346 Rotarians as they put their all into a bit of amunity song 
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IT’S Joseph R. Sutter’s job A GOOD STORY gets a laugh. Lively audiences are a tradition of Burlington’s Duck Dinner. To that, such 
to pass out door prizes favorites as Humorist Strickland Gillilan and Cartoonist J. N. (“Ding”) Darling, who have faced them, 


SPEAKING: Ray Baxter, LOUIS LAU convulsing ‘em A WORD from the District MAIN SPEAKER Philip C. Lovejoy, Rotary’s First A 
Burlington's President with a dizzying discourse Governor, Lester Royal. Secretary, punctuates an idea with a pause, then 


ONE LAST ROUND of applause and another Burlington Duck Dinner is history. It has been a large evening. ‘Pike, left with the dishes, agrees 
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Synthetic Rattan. A new application 


for synthetic resins is in the manu- 
facture of artificial rattan for caning the 
st of railroad and subway cars. The 
ni material—a vinylidene chloride 
re derived from natural gas—does 


not splinter and catch on clothing as 
Nature’s product does. The resin is 
shaped by extrusion through a die much 
as wire is, and, once formed, has ex- 
traordinary strength and resistance to 
wear. Furthermore, it is easy to keep 
clean and needs no protective varnish 
coating. The same resin also bonds 
abrasive wheels and makes excellent 
leaders for fish lines. 


Wood-Waste Resins. Lignin, the 
cement Nature uses to hold wood fibers 
together, has been thrown away in huge 
quantities (millions of tons a year) by 
paper makers. Now chemists are realiz- 
ing that it has high cementing power 
and are using it to make hard, strong 
resins. Despite their dark color, these 
products are proving highly valuable in 
many diverse ways. 


Shrinking Gas Tanks. By combin- 
ing intense cold with pressure, natural 
gas is liquefied by a recently developed 
system and can thus be stored in a ves- 
sel a small fraction of the size of cus- 
tomary gas tanks. Instead of huge gas 
holders of millions of cubic feet capaci- 
ties, relatively small, heavily insulated 
pressure tanks with refrigerating equip- 
ment may supply our gas in the future. 
One obvious advantage of the smaller 
tanks is that they are much harder to 
hit with airplane bombs in wartime. 


Stronger Thread. Seamstresses may 
find a new type of thread handier to 
use and stronger than others. The new 
thread is spun from two different kinds 
of fibers, one soluble (cellulose acetate) 
and the other (viscose) unaffected by 
the solvent. After spinning, the thread 
is run through a solvent bath which 
softens the soluble filaments into a ce- 
ment to hold the others together in a 
Stronger thread. Such a composite 
thread is said not to unravel as ordinary 
threads do. 


Pills As Thermometers. Tempera- 
tures in pottery kilns have long been 
measured by the softening of clay cones 
of known melting point. Now that idea 
has been adapted to lower temperature 
ranges and pills are available having 
definite melting points at each 100-de- 
gree point from 200 to 1,500 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Melting of a pill in con- 
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tact with the work gives a definite indi 
cation of its temperature in heat treat 
ing metals, for example, and avoids pos 
sible errors in reading thermometers or 
pyrometers 


Keeping Holly Fresh. A new treat 
ment to keep holly leaves and berries in 
place longer consists in spraying the 
branches or wreaths with a dilute solu- 
tion of naphthalene acetic acid When 
tried out during the past holiday sea- 
son, holly wreaths kept fresh for as long 
as several weeks without falling apart 
Naphthalene acetic acid has proved im- 
mensely valuable to apple growers, who 
are able, by spraying trees with a dilute 
solution just before the fruit ripens, to 
prevent premature dropping of the 
apples \n increase of as much as 100 
percent in salable apples has thus been 
realized 


Neoprene Soles. Rubber-soled shoes 
are harmed by grease, oils, and many 
other industrial products Not so neo- 
prene (synthetic rubber ) soles In 
many industrial plants the superior re 
sistance of the synthetic soles to de- 
structive agencies gives them a life two 
to five times that of rubber 


Shifting Screens. \ new type of 
glassy resin is used in screens some- 
what like Venetian blinds to give a 


varying degree of transparency. As the 
sheet, quite transparent when viewed 
from a 90-degree angle, is tilted, its 
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Valuable Wastes. Proc: 


mice ’ \ pol ed ea 
\ es i proved ¢ nods ¢ 
ne ) i ievised ) eep t 
leat volve changes in proce l 
have roved profitable puite i le 
iccomp hing then riginal purp 
Furthe ecovery of iste now ro 
ona si ill seale i expected to col 
ute substantially to both cleaner strea 
and profits in this important industry 
Fine Glass Fibers. Modern gla 
fibers, which are proving useful in many 
textile and industrial applications, are 
so fine that a pound contains a length 


of some 4.356 mile 


Rubber Conductors. rraditionally 


rubber is an insulator for electric ul 
rent Now that idea has been upset 


by a hose tip for supplying gasoline to 


your car made of rubber so compounded 
is to be an electrical conductor rhe 
points ire to ise i rubber nozzle ) 
avoid scratching the car as a metal part 
would ind to make the rubber 1 col 
ductor to carry away static charges to 
prevent sparks 

Meat in Pliofilm. To prevent dry 
out of meat products pa ( ire no 
Wrapping meat loave i i the like 
moistureproof Pliofilm on an automat 
machine 

Waterproof Matches. Camper il 
boatmen will velcome 1 new ind I 
matcl lescribed ! i recent United 
states patent Vhicl will licht é ‘ 
when wet The inventor ryests u 
alkyd resins, which repel moisture, in 
stead of water-soluble con pounds to 
form and protect chemicals in the match 
heads \lkyd resins are already famil 


iar in modern enamels and paints 











LIGNIN, the “unwanted child” of one industry 


paper making—is now serving the needs of 


another. It is being used to bind cellulose fibers of products of plastic manufacturers. 
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OOKING back over the mental jour- 
ney I have made during my now many 
years of experience as a Rotarian, | am 
reminded of the man in one of G. K. 
Chesterton's brilliant little stories who 
set out in search of happiness He 
travelled around the world without 
finding it until, at last, tired und dis- 
heartened, he found himself walking 
down a road which seemed somehow 
vaguely familiar; his spirits unaccount- 
ably rose, and an inexplicable glow of 
contentment suffused his being; he felt 
that he was nearing the object of his 
quest. Then, quite suddenly, he came 
upon it. There it was, just a few yards 
beyond that familiar red pillar box 
which nestled in the protective glow of 
a street lamp It was his own front 
door, 

So, it seems to me, have I travelled 
in a circle in search of the meaning of 
Rotary The tale of my journeyings 
may not be without interest to mel- 
lowed Rotarians or without helpfulness 
to those who are even now on a journey 
similar to my own. As the tale I have 
to tell is quite unashamedly a personal 
experience, perhaps the monotonous re- 
currence of the first person singular 
may be forgiven; it certainly will save 
a deal of circumlocution in the telling. 

When first I, so to speak, looked in 
at the Rotary shop window and saw the 
gvods which were there displayed, I was 
immensely impressed. I was taken with 
a consuming zeal. I quickly accepted 
membership in a Rotary Club and took 
it upon myself to seek to inspire fellow 
Club members, and as many other Ro- 
tarians as possible, with my ideals. If 


> 
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only, I thought, I could make them all 


see the light as clearly as I saw it, if 
only they would embrace my idea of 


what the policy of Rotary should be, 
then, indeed, we could lift up a standard 
for the people, and blaze a trail of light 
in mental darkness that would make 
Rotary the greatest thing ever But, 
alas!, disappointment was in store for 
me. 

After almost 12 months, when I 
looked around and saw, as I thought, so 
dreadfully littke accomplished, my con- 
suming zeal became consuming indig- 
nation. 
placent, so self-satisfied, so content to 
jog along uttering the same old plati- 
tudes about service, while Conferences 


How could they all be so com- 





By Alfred Edwards 


SINCE 1935 Alfred 
Edwards has been a 
member of Britain's 
Parliament, having 
entered the political 
arena in 1931 as a 
member of the Labor 
party. He had spent 
his early years in in- 
dustry as a mechanic 
iater as works super- 
intendent and, still later, as managing 
director of Harrison Bros., Ltd. He was 
a member of the Middlesbrough Town 
Council in 1932, is well regarded as a 
public speaker, and is an honorary mem- 
ber of the Middlesbrough Rotary Club. 
When, recently, he asked for an explan- 
ation of the alleged fact that British 
war materials are going to an Asiatic 
power, he started a controversy widely 
reported on both sides of the Atlantic. 














Illustrations by 
H. Weston Tayli 


came and went without seeming], 
progress or significant result? | 
dered how the policy of Rotary 
been determined, and sought eage 
discover just who the people were 
guided and directed it, especially i ( 
realm of national and internationa 
fairs. 

I discovered, however, that ther 


were, in fact, no such people, that the 


policy of Rotary—like Topsy in l 
Tom's Cabin—wasn’t born, it st 
“growed”; so I had wasted my in 
nation and moral fervor upon the d 
air. 

My keenest desire was for reforn 
the international sphere. 
me that Rotary should have a policy 
international action, and should advo- 
cate it. I found, however, that the p: 
icy I would adopt was, to my amaz 
ment, opposed by men whom 1 hi 
until then, considered quite reasonable 
The things they proposed were quite 


fantastic and impracticable to me. Year 


after year we discussed “corporate ac- 
tion.” Surely here was the opportunil 

to translate our theories and ideas into 
that very thing! Why did ali thes 
people—so friendly, so reasonable, so 
honest, so unselfish—hesitate to con 

mit themselves to a policy that wou 

bring peace to the world! 

Well—now I know. I have become 
an old hand and I have seen some othe 
zealous reformers at work. They are 
saying just what I said, and they ar 
just as sure as was I that “the ‘old ‘uns 
are asleep.” To me these young zealot 
now appear as I must have appeared t 
my elders in the days of my untutored 
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It seemed to 
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as those same elders must 
ired to their elders in their 
rming days. Nevertheless, the 
rming zeal of this succession 
people definitely defies a sneer 
their courage in giving fear- 
ession to what they think and 
yner or later they will reach, as 

1 it, that turn in the road which 

ectly to the red pillar box nes- 

the light of the street lamp. 
ey will grasp, as I did, the true 
¢ and purpose of Rotary. 
fact that my elders did not ac- 
he advice which I so earnestly 
| upon them caused me some 
heart searching, and I found myself 
, face with the startling and hith- 
to unthinkable proposition that they 
be right and I might be wrong. 
In due course I discovered that this 
actually was the case. 

Rotary includes businessmen of all 
trades and professions. It does not dif- 
tiate in politics or religion. It does 
not carry on any permanent charity or 
other organization for furthering spe- 
cial interests; but it encourages its 
members to join worth-while organiza- 
tions in which they may individually 
find themselves interested. 


R.. A\RY has no large funds to con- 
tribute to other organizations, but it is 
ready at all times to give a helping hand 
to worthy causes by raising money for 
them, or helping them to raise money 
for themselves, or in any other prac- 
tical manner. Maybe some universally 
approved national or international or- 
ganization lacks a local branch; then 
Rotary would help provide the neces- 
sary organization for that section of the 
community. Having done so, however, 
Rotary would stand aside and allow the 
organization to conduct its own busi- 
ness in its own way. Such a cause was 
the League of Nations Union, another 
may well be Federal Union. Rotary 
would provide a platform from which 
any bona fide public-spirited movement 
could present its views and urge its 
cause. In short, the purpose of Rotary 
is to support and assist, but not to 
interfere, control, or dictate. 

Rotary carries no heavy standing 
charges, but maintains a charity fund 
for private assistance, and can, if need 
be, raise useful sums of money to meet 
any special emergency. 

Rotary has no policy, in the sense in 
which that word is generally under- 
It has no shibboleth, no credo, 
no mysteries or taboos, and its all-em- 
bracing motto is “Service above self.” 
Only in such a society is it possible for 
all nationalities, religions, politics, fan- 
cies, and foibles to get together—undi- 


stood. 


“IF ONLY I could make them all see the 
light as clearly as I saw it we could 
blaze a trail of light in mental darkness.” 
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vided by divergent views on many 
things. In no other society can an un 
broken circle of friendship and mutual 
helpfulness be composed of such a va 
riety of conflicting elements. No good 
purpose is excluded from this circle, 
nor is any disintegrating element al 
lowed to enter it Divided though its 
members may be in many ways, yet 


each and all adopt as their motto “Serv 


ice above self.””. The good that can be 
done through the free and happy inter 
change and discussion of divergent 
views in such a mental atmosphere as 
this is immeasurable 

How much more profitable this is to 
any worthy cause than are constant 
criticism and division 

This motto which we have adopted is 
dynamic—it is no mere platitude. Talk- 
ing ideals and living selfishly produce 
merely an abortion. Service, each in 
our own individual way according to 
our individual ability, is the fruitage of 
Rotary’s invigorating ethics, and the 
genuine Rotarian is ever alive to the 
fact that without justifying his calling 
by individual service he is not only no 
help to his Club, but a positive hin 
drance 

Given the loyal practical pursuit of 
this ideal of individual service by all its 
members, [| know of no organization 
better equipped than is Rotary to “lift 
up a standard for the people.” 

Rotary is seeking to throw around 
the world a girdle of friendship and 
goodwill—a girdle composed of men of 
all nationalities, bound together by one 
standard of personal conduct expressed 


in its motto, “Service above self,” and 


free from the dead weight ft ani 


Willing commitment Who ca ioul 
that it is destined to guide the footste} 
of Mankind Out of the poisonous sloug 
ot personal and national lust of } ve 
and all that makes for discord, disaste 
and aecay 4 

I return to my first love—to my ow 
front door after many wandering 


ind I say to my Rotary friends throug! 
out the world that Rotary, for reasons 
inherent in its very nature, cannot have 
a policy as have other bodies organized 
for a limited purpose. Rotary is a lab 
oratory of all the world’s conceptions, 
policies, and beliefs; patiently explain 
ing, testing, and analyzing in a tireless 
individual 


demonstration = of service 


above self; seeking ceaselessly that 
philosopher's stone which, when found, 
will turn the dross of world discord into 


the gold of universal harmony 


For the Interested Reader 
“Rotary does not take corpor 
ate action on world affair 
On that point Rotarian Ed 


wards says he did an about face—gradu 
ally. It is no new issue. Rotarians have 
long been, still are, discussing it kot 


the reader who wants to know more 
about it, may we suggest a reading of 
‘Can't Rotary Do Something?. by Ches 
ley R. Perry in THE Rorarian for Febru 
ary, 1938. Two file papers available free 


from Rotarvyv’s Secretariat ilso. shed 
light: The Impartiality of Rotary, No 
709; Strength and Unity in Diversity 
No. 748 Rotarian Edward personal 
evolution in Rotary is significant It 
follows closely the course charted by 
Daniel L.. Marsh in A Rotarian’s Reach 


in THE RoTariANn for October, 1940 
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I. IS NATURAL and understandable 
that members of Rotary Clubs in some 
countries are apprehensive concerning 
the status of their Clubs and of their 
Rotary membership. Some who have 
left the countries of their established 
residence have expressed concern as to 
the status of their Rotary membership 
because of uncertainty as to the con- 
tinuance of their Rotary Clubs in those 
countries, and they are wondering as 
to the propriety of visiting Rotary 
Clubs in the United States and else- 
where and presenting themselves as 
Rotarians. 

Recently, in giving consideration as 
to this matter, the Board of Directors 
of Rotary International recognized that 
the Rotary Clubs of some countries have 
been suspended or dissolved because of 
disturbed world conditions, and that, 
because of this fact, many Rotarians 
are now without membership or are 
unable to attend their own Club meet- 
ings. Consequently, the Board has @e- 
clared that: 

1. Such Rotarians or former Rotar- 
ians and their families, if otherwise 
eligible, shall be deemed to be within 
the scope and definition of those for 


the aid of whom the Rotary Relief 
Fund exists 
2. Such Rotarians or former Rotar- 


ians upon application to the Secretary 
of Rotary International, and upon pro- 
viding satisfactory evidence as to their 
present or former Rotary membership 
and standing, shall be provided with an 
annual card of identification valid until 
the first of July next following the date 
of issue. This card shall identify them 
to Rotary Clubs for such courtesies as 
the Clubs may desire to extend. 


Concerning paths of service which 
Rotary Clubs follow, the accompanying 
figures, though not represented as com- 
plete or conclusive, indicate certain 
trends which seem altogether reliable. 
They are based on an examination of a 
number of Club reports. 

About 87 percent of the Rotary Clubs 
participate in charity and relief pro- 
grams. 

About 80 percent 
chambers of commerce. 

More than half engage in the promo- 
tion of city beautification. 

A large majority of the Rotary Clubs 
promote good citizenship in the com- 
munity, promote organized recreational 
centers, codperate with public libraries, 
assist Red Cross campaigns, promote 
rural-urban acquaintanceship, actively 


codperate with 
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cooperate with health clinics, and in 
an organized way do effective work with 
crippled children. 

Ninety-three percent actively support 
the Boy Scout movement. 

Forty percent codperate with 4-H 
Clubs. 

Fo. ty-three percent assist in occupa- 
tional counselling. 

Forty-seven percent have established 
student loan funds and have in various 
other ways interested themselves in 
the men and women of tomorrow. 

Forty percent foster better employer- 
employee relationships. 

Forty-four percent are encouraging 
members to join their trade, profes- 
sional, or craft associations. 

Thirty-five percent have undertaken 
the development of an understanding 
with peoples of other countries in their 
own respective communities. 


Every Rotary Club is expected to hold 
two to four Club Assemblies during the 
year for a leisurely but businesslike 
and frank discussion of the welfare and 
progress of the Club and its individual 
members. What constitutes a good 
Club Assembly on occasion of the Dis- 
trict Governor's visit is a question Club 
Officers face at least once a year. To 
guide the Clubs in his District, Hal A. 
McNutt, of Stillwater, Oklahoma, Gov- 
ernor of the 124th District, has prepared 
a statement on the Club Assembly, from 
which the following excerpts are taken: 

On the occasion of the visit of the 
District Governor, a Club Assembly will 
be held to permit the District Governor 
to meet the Club’s Officers, Directors, 
and Committee Chairmen and to go into 
the accomplishments, plans, and prob- 
lems of the Club and various phases of 
the Committees’ activities. It is ex- 
pected that the Club President will an- 
nounce this Assembly at the Club meet- 
ing the week prior to the Governor's 
visit, and telephone each Officer, Direc- 
tor, and Committee Chairman a few 
hours before the Assembly to be sure 
he will be present or will send someone 
to represent him. 

The Chairmen of the Vocational Serv- 
ice and the International Service Com- 
mittees should prepare a written re- 
port, in duplicate, of their Committees’ 
activities to date and proposed activi- 
ties for the future. The Chairmen of 
the Club Service and the Community 
Service Committees should see that each 
sub-Committee under them has a 
written report, in duplicate, of accom- 
plishments to date and the activities 





planned for the future, assisting ea} 


each 
Committee Chairman as much n 
be desired. One copy of each pepo. 
should be presented to the District Goy. 
ernor and the other should b. red 


over to the Club Secretary. 
In order to be in position 
written reports, it is presum: 


each Committee will have had ; seeea 
ing prior to this Club Assemb] en 
a check was made of things alr :A. 
complished and permitting decisions ye. 
garding things to be attempted the 


Committee in the future. 


From time to time problems 
ing the selection of Rotary mem). 
bound to occur. The following co 
ments, based on established custo) 
precedents in Rotary, may help ti 
these problems: 

It is recommended that no | 
choose over 10 percent of the total] ) 
ber of its members from any one major 
classification. 

The Rotarian’s regular office or place 
of business must be within the 
torial limits set forth in the Constitution 
of the Club. His residence may }y 
suburb or even within the territ 
limits of another Club. 

Membership in a Rotary Club is 
loaned to an individual and is not t 
ferable. Should a man lose his me 
bership, the firm with which he was 
affiliated cannot claim the right to nam: 
another member from the firm to { 
the classification. 

In the Manual of Procedure (which 
has been furnished to all Rotary Clubs) 
section on membership, will be found 
answers to other membership problems, 
including the following: 

Citizenship not required. 

Is a term of residence necessary? 

Active membership may be held in 
only one Club. 

Membership in other service clubs. 

Transfer of membership. 

Involuntary past Rotarians. 

Radio broadcasting. 

Commanders of vessels at sea. 

Minimum number of members. 

Outpost membership. 

Membership cards. 


To encourage and foster the ideal of 
service as a basis of worthy enterprise and, 
in particular, to encourage and foster: 

(1) The development of acquaintance as 
an opportunity for service. 


(2) High ethical standards in business 
and professions, the recognition of the 
worthiness of all useful occupations, and the 
dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupa- 
tion as an opportunity to serve society. 

(3) The application of the ideal of serv- 
ice by every Rotarian to his personal, busi- 
ness, and community life. 

(4) The advancement of international un- 
derstanding, goodwill, and peace through a 
world fellowship of business and pr al 
men united in the ideal of service. 
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C. CoLKEr, for 
past 15 years a 
ber of the Mit- 

Ind. Rotary 
( entrained for 
burgh, Pa., to vis- 
itives. Since that 
no word has 
1e from him. 


Whether he has met 
play or suffered 
in amnesia attack is 


Abe C. Colker 


cnown, but no rea- 

in for his disappearance can be found. 
His men’s clothing business is prosper- 
sus; his home life and community life 
are above reproach. His Club asks that 
inv information be sent to it immedi- 
itely, and describes him as 5 feet 4 
inches tall, weight 142 pounds, Jewish, 
eray hair, false teeth, usually well 
lressed. He is 55 years old. 


Scoopy Rates Rhyme. Grace Map- 
ck MILLER, wife of GusTAVvUS MILLER, 
Stockton, Calif., Rotarian, salutes THE 
ScRATCHPAD MAN’s dog with deathless 


verse: 


Dear Scoopy: 

With such eager nose, 

Such vibrant ears, I don’t suppose 
You could help being snoopy. 


1 doubt 

If The Scratchpad Man can jot 
One single item that you've not 
\lready ferreted out. 


His bulge 

Of forehead, fat book, specs, 

Hold nothing puzzling or complex 
For you. Why not divulge 


How very 

Good he is at noting 

YOUR observations? I’m here voting 
He'd be Scoopy’s secretary! 


Honors. ROoTARIAN RoGerR ADAMS, of 
Urbana, Ill., has been made chairman 
of a group of chemists to codperate 
with the National Defense Research 
Committee. Among the Rotarians 
successful in the recent elections in the 
United States of America were CLINTON 
P. ANDERSON, of Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
Past President of Rotary International 
(Congressman); HuGH A. ButTLer, of 
Omaha, Nebr., Past International Direc- 
tor (Senator); and RaymMonp E. WILLIs, 
of Angola, Ind., Past District Governor 
(Senator). 

ROTARIAN FRED WITTER, superintendent 
of schools at Burlington, Wis., is now 
president of the Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association. . . . Dr. Osep Moen, of the 
Watertown, Wis., Rotary Club, has been 
accorded the highest honor of the Order 
of De Molay. ... Dr. CHENGTING T. WANG, 
honorary member of the Hong Kong, 
Peiping, Shanghai, and Tsingtao Rotary 
Clubs, has been elected president of the 
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National Red Cross Society of China. 
MIcHAEL Martin, of the Ballarat, 
Australia, Rotary Club, has been in- 


stalled as Mayor. . IENRY T. HEALD, 
president of Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology and a member of the Chicago 


Rotary Club, has been appointed head 
of a tri-State committee for industrial 
education for national defense. The 
program embraces Illinois, Indiana, and 
Wisconsin . The National Service 
Badge has been presented to RoTARIAN 
J. H. pe Saram, of Colombo, by the Gov- 
ernor of Ceylon Sirk MAHOMED Us- 
MAN, K.C.I.E., a member of the Rotary 


Club of Madras, has been appointed 
vice-chancellor of the University of 
Madras to succeed ROTARIAN DEWAN Ba- 
HADUR S. E. RUNGANADHAN, Who becomes 
advisor to the Secretary of State for In- 
dia. .. . To commemorate long service 
to the Ophthalmic Hospital of Bombay, 
India, the bust of LIEUTENANT COLONEI 
Sir JAMSHEDJi N. DUGGAN, Past President 
of the Rotary Club of Bombay, was un- 
veiled by H. F. Knicut, Advisor to the 
Governor of Bombay, and a fellow Ro- 
tarian. ... For his “able counsel, his 
untiring service 
ness. . 


and his gracious- 
.’ C. CLINTON JAMES, a Member 





DISEMBARKING at Barranquilla, Colombia, 
at the beginning of his circle tour of South 
America, President Pereira is followed by 
Juan Roger, of the Secretariat; Past Governor 
Gerlein, of the 40th District; and President 
Baena and members of the local Rotary Club. 
Rotary’s First Officer also visited Panama, 
Ecuador, Peru, and Chile—then crossed 
through the Andean lakes in a terrific snow- 
storm to spend three days in Buenos Aires, 










GOLDEN WEDDING bells rang out recently 
for Rotarians: (top) E. M. and Mrs. Willits, 
Cardington, Ohio; (center) C. E.:and Mrs 
Wells, Denver, Colo. For Noah and Mrs 
Linsley, Wallingford, Conn., 55 years wed! 


where he met with Argentine and Uruguayan 
Rotarians before returning to Brazil. He will 
return to Chicago late in January for the 
meeting of the Board of Directors. In Lima 
President Pereira was accorded the order of 
“El Sol del Peru” by President Prado 
Chilean President Aquirre Cerda decorated 
President Pereira with the order ‘Al Merito.”’ 
In Buenos Aires, Argentina, he was formally 
received by the Minister of Foreign Relations 
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of the Rotary Club of Washington, D. 
C., and past president of the United 
States Building and Loan League, was 
presented with a silver plaque by this 


association at its recent annual meeting. 
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FOUR Brockville, Ont., Rotarians, all mem- 
bers of the same Canadian Highlander Regi- 


ment: Lieut. J. P. MacNaughton, Capt. C. A. 
Beattie, Major D. Lewis, Lieut. R. Morden. 

Anzacs Prefer ‘The Rotarian.’ Jack 
Barrow, of the Swan Hill, Australia, 
Rotary Club, was called to the colors 
before his term as Club President be- 
gan, but he has written that THE Ro- 
TARIAN is the most popular magazine in 


the officers’ mess. Clubs see that 


Many 


near-by camps have this preferred read- 
ing through subscriptions for the rec- 
reation rooms. 


Long-Term Song Leaders. CLypE Mc- 
Coy, of the Monmouth, I11., Rotary Club, 
has a record of 22 years as song leader. 
This tops, by 11 months, the record of 
JOHN C. DIEHL, of the Erie, Pa., Rotary 
Club. Who can beat this record? 


Presents Playground. Ropert E. FRrRa- 
SER, Past President of the Rotary Club 
of Bairnsdale, Australia, has presented 
his community with a _ completely 
equipped modern children’s playground 
notable Rotary Community Service 
project. The local reports stressed the 
fact that evidently much 
needed, greeted the event! 


copious rains, 


Democracy. For de- 


ROTARIAN KENDALL 


Education for 
fense preparation, 
WEISIGER sends a statement of a plan 
being tried out in Southeastern 
colleges in the United States 
on physical preparation, development 
of natural aptitudes, discipline, and 
other needed qualities in military serv- 


some 
It is based 





Rotary Fathers: Rotary Sons 


Tar Rotary is without age limitation 


is shown by the number of second- and 
third-generation Rotarians, such as pic- 


tured here. Age before beauty—for the 
father is mentioned first 

(1, 2) T. R. Sucher, Sr. and Jr., and (3, 
4) D. A. and H. Sage Adams, New Haven, 
Conn.; (5, 6) A. L. Duff, Sr. and Jr., Semin- 
ole, Tex.; (7, 8) W. F. and John Lehman, 
Yorkton, and Regina, Sask., Canada; (9, 10) 
Andrew and Harold Christensen, Reading, 


Mass.; (11, 12) J. H. and Hubert Tate, Gal- 
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latin, Mo.: 
L. Sadler, 
W. and Chester 


(13, 14) Braxton L 
Harriman, Tenn.; (15, 
W. List; (17, 18) 


and Charles 
16) George 
Pinechback 


Taylor, Sr. and Jr.; (19, 20) Charles A. Gor- 
don, Sr. and Jr.; (21, 22) Dr. B. D. Luck, Sr. 
and Jr.; (23, 24) H. C. Couch, Sr. and Jr.— 
all of Pine Bluff, Ark., except Couch, Jr., 
who is at Little Rock. 

(25, 26) Laverne H. and Harmon G. 


Kibbe; (27, 28) L. B. 
30) Max and Edmund 
John L. and Joseph Z. Todd; (33, 


and H. T. Avery; (29, 
Horwinski; (31, 32) 
34) Henry 


Photos: 
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Rotary Club. 


Do You Write Spanish? 
Eduardo pena Ginouves, 
3 (Chile), is 


District < 





a 


He can be reached care of 
Ga., 


Gi 
of 


asking for 


VICE-PRESIDENT Allison Ware 
Xenia, Ohio, with Past Governor W. R 
(left), Governor O. B. Littick (standing 
President Father A. L. Schumacher 


Rotarians who write Spanish, 


(cente 


in « 


to put them in touch with Rotaria 
tastes in 
promote international understandi 
direct contacts. 


similar 


71, Lautaro, 


L. and H. 
A. Shuey, 
(37, 38) 


40) George 


Byron L. 
Dr. Hugh 
W. and W. I 


46) F. 


and Clifford L 
W. 


sr 
A. 


I 


and 


D. and Donald W. 
H. Holmes—seven } 
3attle Creek, Mich 


and 


($1, 
(53, 54) 
ner; (55, 
58) Andi 
four 


(3) Harris & Ewing. 


Robert 


o2) 


L 
Robert E. 


a. 4 


his 


Jame 
1. Gage; 
Baker; 


and | 
and 


District 


s W 
(47, 


tobert C 
William 


56) Steven and E. R. Sci 


"ew 
Palmer, 
and E. H. 


(4) 


B. and Elbridge H. 
and (59, 
‘ose, Mass. 


Mass., 


Perkins, 


Petrelle, 





pairs; 


Melt 


(23) 


Underwood, 


and 


His address is C; 
Cautin, Chile. 
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A party of 40 Tex- 
ans, most of them 
Rotarians, recently 
1 tour of MONTERREY and SALTILLO 
the guidance of the Rotary Club 
NTERREY, MExIco. The two-day visit 
j led a Rotary luncheon and a Ro- 
tary dinner, at which the Mayor of Mon- 
ey made the address of welcome. 


A G vodwill Tour 
of Mexico 


The MARYVILLE, Mo., 
Rotary Club has pur- 
chased four young 
sows, Which will be loaned to four 4-H 
b boys for one year. At the end of 
time each boy is to return his sow 
another one from her litter; these 
turn will be loaned to new appli- 
ts, increasing the number each year. 


Pig Loans for 
4-H Clubs 


First Vice-President 
Allison Ware, of 
CuHico, CALIF., broad- 
cast a speech to Latin America through 

rangements made by the Rotary Club 
of WALNUT CREEK, CALIF. Harry Trust, 
Governor of District 193, broadcast an 
ppeal for the British Relief Fund at 
BANGOR, ME. 


Rotarians on 
the Radio 


Golden Key Clubs Gaining momentum 


for City Youth and prestige are the 
Golden Key Clubs, 


which are designed to do for boys and 
girls (10 to 21 years) of city environ- 
ments what the 4-H Clubs do for rural 
youths. They are sponsored by the 
educational committee of the CHIcAGo As- 
sociation of Commerce and the Youth 
Service Committee of the CuHicaGco Ro- 
tary Club. 

The clubs are planned to provide vo- 
cational and exploratory experience 
with real life situations, to develop per- 
sonality and social consciousness; to 
build community codperation and citi- 
zenship; to encourage wholesome rec- 
reational activities; and to promote good 
health habits. 

Complete information is available at 
the Chicago Council, Golden Key Clubs, 
1 North LaSalle St., Cuicaco, ILL. 


Dance Buys City A “ball for an iron 
‘Iron Lung’ lung’? sponsored by 


the Rotary Club of 
CorTLAND, N. Y., in which 30 clubs and 
organizations coOperated, netted $2,500 
and made possible the purchase of a 
respirator. . The Oneipa, N. Y., Club 
also recently sponsored the purchase of 
a “lung.” 


Rotary Jamboree When the “fourth- 


Nets School $1,01 oward school’’ of 
GRIFFIN, GA., burned 


and the woodworking tools and musical 
instruments of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation were destroyed, Rotarians 
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didn’t shake their heads and mumble, 
“Too bad.” They did something about 
it. That 
“Radio Rotary Jamboree,” which netted 
$1,010 to replace lost items 


“something” was a two-hour 


young pastry 


Swiss Club Helps ‘4 
Young Pastry Cook COOK S apprentice, in 


need, was aided by 
a grant from the Rotary Club of Lau- 
SANNE, SWITZERLAND, Which also pur 
chased two beds for a needy family and 
granted 1,000 Swiss francs to each of 
two war-aid societies 


Warm Clothes to The Rotary Clubs of 


Yugoslav Youths LJUBLJANA, IKRANJ, 
and Marispor, YuGo- 


SLAVIA, joined forces to create a society 
for the aid of crippled children. The 
first named gave a start with 125,000 
dinars .. The Marispor Club also 
gave Winter clothing and shoes for 
poor children along the Yugoslavian 
border north of the city 

Since 1937 the Rotary Club of CLugJ, 
RUMANIA, has supported an institu 
tion for “the reéducation of crippled 
children,” which was created and is 
directed by Rotarian Dr. A. Radu- 
lescu, of CLUJ. Consistent sup- 
porters of work among poor people 
suffering from cancer are Rotarians 
of LISBON, PORTUGAL, 


Rotarians of Cass 
City, Micu., bring 
their farm project 
into the Club room, for once a year 


Club Cheers 
Prize Steers 


CASS CITY, Michigan, gains fame through 
the Rotary stock project and champions. 











the champion steer of the Club's live 
stock project is brought into the dining 


room, and fed his luncheon of six quart 


of barley flavored with molasses in a 
pen around which are ranged the res 
lar luncheon tables of the lembet 
The members discuss the points of the 
steer and decide on a name for him 
Pictured below are Jeanne Muck and 


her 1940 grand champion of the Michi 
gan State Fair, and Leslie Profit and hi 
champion 4-H Club steer from the Jun 


ior Livestock Show, Detroit, 1938 


Despite the natural 


Rotary in the 


World at War difficulties of wat 
times, the Rotary 

Club of BONE, ALGERIA, sent several chil 
dren to a mountain home last Summer 
Rotarians of Faasore, Dt 1ARK, Set 


























a perfect-attendance record for ten of 
the first 11 meetings of the 1940-41 
totary year. LYON, FRANCE, Ro 
tarians distributed 32,000 French 
francs among different child-welfare 
organizations of the city. They also 





appropriated 1,000 francs to send 
food parcels to Rotarian prisoners 

. The motto “Keep the campfires 
burning” warmed members of the 
MASTERTON, NEW ZEALAND, Rotary 
Club while gathering supplies of fire 
wood for a near-by camp's recreation 
halls. ... Rotarians of Curistcuurcn, 
NEW ZEALAND, exceeded their quota 
for the Sick, Wounded, and Distressed 
Soldiers’ Fund, and collected books 
and magazines and delivered them to 
camps. In England, the Wepnes 
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BURY Rotary Club has provided several 
mobile canteens in air-raid shelters. 

Another mobile canteen has been 
given the Y.M.C.A. by Rotarians of 
LEWISHAM and other near-by Clubs... . 
CROMER 
canteen and recreation room for troops. 

Rotary’s Fourth Object has been 
observed by Rotarians of BIRMINGHAM, 


totarians have established a 





FARMERS are entertained by the Rotarians 
of New London, Wis., and everybody happy! 


with teas in their homes for overseas 
students at the university. 

The A.LsBury, AUSTRALIA, Rotary Club 
made history by netting £1,500 for the 
war fund by an outstanding carnival. 
... The Amritsar, INDIA, Rotary Club 
not only gave 200 rupees for the Rotary 
Relief Fund, but offered a haven for 
evacuated children from England. 

CROYDON, ENGLAND, Rotarians endowed 
two beds at a hospital at a cost of £1,000 
each. ... Members of the TsIneGrao, 
Cuina, Rotary Club recently donated 
$200 to a blood-transfusion service. 


The Dover, N. J., Ro- 
tary Club presented 
a concrete speakers’ 
stand and a large flagstaff to its city on 
Armistice Day. The Boy Scouts gave an 
American flag to complete the ensemble. 


Flagstaff Gift 
for Armistice Day 


Airmail Greetings Fifty Christmas 
cards to 50 Rotary 
Clubs in 50 different 
countries were airmailed by the Rotary 
Club of SHARPsBURG-ETNA, Pa. The post- 


to 50 Countries 





Photo: 


THE ROTARY CLUB of Cambridge, Ohio, fur- 
nished materials, the American Legion the 
shop, the WPA the labor for this bed cart. 


WPA 


me 
JS 


age varied from 10 cents to 70 cents on 
each. All but two of the cards went by 
regular airmail routes—the two excep- 
tions being Iceland and the Fiji Islands. 





New Club Solves Instead of offering 
financial assistance 


Old Problem 
to needy students, 


the new Rotary Club of Husii-DHARWAR, 
InpIA, has arranged a work program, 
whereby the students can have clerical 
or physical labor at a fixed rate of pay 
to cover their needs. Members of the 
Club have offered the jobs, and the 
Community Service Committee coérdi- 
nates them with the needy students. 


The Rotary Club of 
KLANG AND _ Coast, 
FEDERATED MALAY 
STaTEs, has undertaken a_ five-point 


5-Point Program 
for Malay Club 


Community Service program for the 
year, including an essay contest for 
school children; a supply of newspapers 
in three languages for hospital patients; 
a visit and donation of books, etc., to a 





A FEW of the 30 crippled children at the an- 
nual outing of the Wellsboro, Pa., Ciub. 


leper settlement; a children’s play- 
ground; and maintenance scholarship 
for a student at a technical school. 


News of New Recently admitted 


and Young Clubs to membership in 
Rotary International 


were the Clubs of Fairbanks, Alaska; 
Mercedes, Argentina; Grantsville, W. 
Va.; Curuzu Cuatia, Argentina; Ma- 
dioen, Netherlands West Indies; Mate- 
wan, W. Va.; Hanford, Calif.; Bocono, 
Venezuela; Fort Stockton, Tex.; San 
Antonio de Areco, Argentina; Bates- 
ville, Ark.; Garden City, Mich.; Hart, 
Mich.; Mineola, Tex.; Pilar, Argentina; 
Tatum, N. Mex.; Pittsford, N. Y.; St. 
Charles, Ill.; Tres Arroyos, Argentina; 
Cornelio Procopio, Brazil; Londrina, 
Brazil; Ourinhos, Brazil; Araras, Bra- 
zil; Avellaneda, Argentina; Winnsboro, 
Tex.; Middle River, Md. 

When BATESVILLE, ARK., welcomed 
the new Rotary Club at its charter 
night, the entire newspaper columns 
and advertisements were filled with 
Rotary stories and emblems and good 
wishes. ... The “baby” BENNETSVILLE, 
S. C., Rotary Club took first prize 
for its Youth Service float in the com- 
munity’s annual Fall cotton festival. 
... MARSHALL, ILL., Rotarians were 





hosts to 70 guests at their first j 
meeting. 


Devil Elbowed Out If Satan fin 


at Mount Pleasant Mischief st 
idle hands t 


need not look for such around 
PLEASANT, Iowa, Rotary Club. 
from ae rather crowded Hal 
party, the Club sent 26 members 
annual duck dinner at Buruincr: 
the account of The Scratchpad 
visit on page 42), held a joint . 
with the local Kiwanis grou; 
“threw” a banquet for local colle; 
high-school football heroes. 


The KENMORE, 
Rotary Club, i: 
petition with he 
local service clubs, has won pern 
possession of a cup offered for co 
nity activities. The trophy has he, 
in its possession for two seasons 
row. In October the KENMor: 
brought the BurraLo Philharmonic | 
chestra for a concert to raise func 
its student loan fund, which has alrea 
aided 36 beneficiaries to complete th« 
schooling. 


Win Cup... 
Sponsor Concert 


Club Made ‘RI,’ Rotary became 
ternational with th 


30 Years Ago aU 
admission of the 


Club at WINNIPEG, MAN., CANADA. |; 
November last, this Club celebrated its 
30th anniversary. ...The Muskr 
Micu., Rotary Club reached 25 years of 
service during recent weeks. 
Raise $100 in A victim of infantil 
5 Minutes paralysis since 192 
a young woman 


SELINSGROVE, PA., was one of the first 
to attend the crippled-children clinic at 
near-by DANVILLE, through the Rotary 
Club’s Committee. She attended reg 
ularly. Recently, a position in the 
office of the local Federal probation 
office was opened to her on condi 


f 





grit of Oblahom, 


DEPARIMENT 
PUBLIC 


SAFETY 


IN APPRECIATION 


DIST. 136 
J:—ROTARY_CLUBS _ 


whose active interest and consperation has helped 
bring to Mahoma for theee consecutive years 
(1937-38-39) national recognition for the 
cubstanding traffic safely program and record 
among the Siclheredteles, A Lay our united 
efforts bring even greater henors and achievements 
in ¢ ighway Safely in the years to come 














ROTARY District 136 is proud to have had a 
part in Oklahoma's three-year safety record 
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.e take an advanced course. 
es made sure of all but $100 
funds. When the Rotary Club 

this, the necessary money 


i in five minutes. 





treet Boys Recognizing the 
ww Scouts need of additional 


> wD 


work during the 
the late unlamented depres- 
Rotary Club of Port ARTHUR, 
nsored one troop especially for 
oblem children” of the back 
From this troop have come 
| by graduates of the first troop 
tary Club has furnished a head- 
s by buying a vacant lot and 
up a large wooden building, 
later purchasing a ten-acre canip 
mn a wooded bluff near-by and 
1g the necessary buildings. The 
{otary-sponsored troops are known 
is the “Friendly Five.” 


News! Waitresses Not only members 
Tip Rotarians of the HUNTINGTON, 
N. Y., Rotary Club, 

ilso the waitresses who serve them 
ive to the Rotary Relief Fund. Using 
yram like that of the HOoLTon, 
Rotary Club (see page 45, Janu- 
ROTARIAN), so that each member 


naid for his meal, but ate just a snack, © 


lifference going to the fund, they 

matched by the girls, who gave 

ir usual tips. The usual percentage 

f the fee collected by the Student Loan 

Committee was also diverted to 
e Relief donation. 


Fellowshipthrough To promote the vis- 
‘Black Book’ Visits iting of fellow mem- 

bers at their places 
yf business, the HARTSELLE, ALA., Rotary 
Club has a “Black Book” which rotates 
among Club members. Visiting Rotar- 
ians must sign during the period the 
holder has it, and failure to sign costs 
25 cents, the money going to the Club’s 
rippled-children fund. 


Cuban Club Aids The SANcTI Spiritus, 
Young and Old CuBA, Rotary | Club 
has donated food, 
lothing, and cash to a home for the 
ied. It also is working for a scholar- 
ship for the leading alumna of the high 
school at the Institute and has ar- 


ranged with the dean f the Medical 
School to accept r cates 
from the local Institute 
Boys’ Lacrosse The M -NEW To- 
Club Has Lusty Son nee we CANADA, 
nota C' ] a) is 
found that comparativel few dollars 
plus a lot of time, codperation, and en 
couragement make a win g ymbina 
tion In work with underprivileged boys 
The Lacrosse Club, once a Rotary pro] 
ect, but now grown up and on its own 


feet, has helped launch a boys’ club. In 


1¢ ' 
LYot sta ed i iss 
how € MA ( ) 
Now ug era 
count 
Cl ) ive 
in sO i 
baske Oxi il 
el | 

i n i l 


Bombay Club Has Since Sept 
New Offices t year | 


pIA, has had its own offices on 





CLIFTON SPRINGS, N. Y., is the smallest town to have a full-time Y.M.C.A. secretary, and 
this Rotary Club minstrel show, which raised $100 for the fund, is one reason it has 





MOLLIE KING (left) and Sally Simpson, “‘daughters-for-the-duration” of Port Arthur, Ont., 
Canada, Rotarians, at the annual father-and-daughter dinner. It was Mollie’s birthday 

Below is the Pan-American Club of the school at Sao Caetano (President Pereira’s factory), 
Brazil, with 11 boys and 11 girls holding the flags of the 22 American nations represented 
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] WILMINGTON, Calif., located on Los Angeles harbor, invited 17 neighbor Clubs and the 
| consuls of the Latin-American nations to an International Service meeting, shown above. 


REGISTERED Poland-China gilts, living “interest on similar loans made last year, were 
“paid in” by these boys to the Rotary Club of Shenandoah, Iowa, in a pig-loan program. 





GUESTS at a recent intercity meeting of the Widen, W. Va., Rotary Club were taken through 
a local coal mine, at which every feature of present-day safety mining was demonstrated. 





Photo: Lemons 


FIVE Future Farmers, one 4-H boy and a 4-H girl, all from Pottawatomie County, each re- 
ceived six White Holland turkey hens and a tom from the Shawnee, Okla., Rotary Club as a 
part of a program for bettering the county's turkey flocks and a start in the poultry business. 
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ground floor of the Taj Mah: 


Rotary Club In observan 
Goes to School tional Edu 

Week, the 
of the Rotary Club of Mecna 
N.Y., were the honor guests of 
school. A luncheon was server 
home-economics classes and 
presented a musical program, j 
a special song of welcome, w) 
students. 


‘Christmas Dads’ Not gifts al 


Share Fun something 


members the 
goes into the Christmas gifts 


Bronx, N.Y., Rotary Club’s “C 
Daddy” parties. More than 
phans write letters to Santa, 


} 


( 


al 


tarians fill the requests—and ther 
But they do it themselves and go 
parties and act as dads for a \ 


these fatherless children. Tt} 
marked the 18th celebration. 


Offer Prize to A modificatic 
Young Critics 


y] 


usual ‘“Junio1 


ian” plan, in 


high-school boys attend the 


re 


meetings of Rotary Clubs, has 
tried by the SiLver CREEK-SCHUY 
VALLEY, Pa., Rotary Club. It has of 


a prize for the best letter on ‘ 


‘M 


pressions of Rotary.” ‘No punche 
to be pulled,” because the Club wai 
know how it appears to outsiders 


Club Presents The Rotary 


Ch 


Mobile Kitchens PHILADELPHIA 


has presented t 
Club at NOTTINGHAM, ENGLAND, fund 
the purchase of two mobile kitchen 


war emergencies. Half of the total 


of $2,500 came from the Club treasi 


surplus account and the other half 


donated by members of the PHILA 

PHIA Club. The gift was sent in 

for Christmas. 

Fourth Object A recent orde1 

Club Project 25 copies of Rev! 
ROTARIA from 

Rotary Club of Tamaqua, Pa., brous 


forth the information that Club 


bers are studying Spanish at their meet 
ings, in addition to regular program 


Seaside Camps As a Commun 
Build Child Health Service project. | 


N ELLINGTON, 


N} 


ZEALAND, Rotary Club subscribed 


toward a children’s camp at 


coast. This camp, where underno 
ished children and others selected 
school medical officers are given vai 
tions, is one of many in the Domini 
sells 


The New Zealand Post Office 


special stamp at double its postal valur 
the difference going direct to the heal 


fund. 


Prunes Trees; The Rotary Club ( 
CARDENAS, CUBA, is 


deeply concern 
over the beauty of the public woodla! 
that it is overseeing the pruning a 
care of the trees. In addition it is orga 
izing an intercity meeting of Rota 
Clubs in Matanzas Province on the née 


Woos Breeze 


ocean pier in Cardenas Bay. 
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True Perspective 

sery P. HaAtu, Rotarian 

vespaper Advertising Executive 
than, Alabama 

nember Fred Gray’s commentary 
totary. Fred is a textile manufac- 

of Nottingham, England, and a 
President of R.I.B.I. I think his 
ire of Rotary especially offers en- 
igement to the smaller Clubs, which 
possibly at times grow doubtful of their 
contribution to Rotary. “If you stand 
too close to the picture,” he said, “you 
cannot appreciate its real beauty. You 
see nothing but daubs of paint... red, 
vellow, blue, and brown. But stand 
back a few feet and you behold a mas- 
terpiece of color and beauty ...a work 
of art in all its glory! And so it is that 
the true picture of Rotary may best be 
seen and valued by the international 
scope... its world-wide service to man- 
kind... its definite contribution to un- 
derstanding and goodwill which recog- 
nize no borderlines.”—From a Rotary 
District Conference address. 


~ 


Connect Prosaic and Ideal 

O. N. DarBy, Rotarian 

Superintendent of Schools 

Newton, Mississippi 

The Club Service Committee should 
see to it that new members, and the 
older members as well, do not lose sight 
of the goal to be sought after. Time and 
again the nature of Rotary must be dis- 
cussed—in regular meetings, in Commit- 
tee meetings, and in personal conversa- 
tion. The greatest work the Club Serv- 
ice Committee can do is to expose the 
membership to the heart of Rotary, to 
connect the prosaic with the ideal in 
the thinking of each member. 


Friendships in Repair 

Harry W. StTAveEr, Rotarian 

Clergyman 

Marshall, Michigan 

In one of the Eastern cities there was 
and may still be in existence an organi- 
zation called the White Friar’s Club. 
Asked to explain the purpose of the 
club, the president replied, “Its pur- 
pose is to keep friendships in repair.” 
That, it seems to me, is also part of the 
purpose of the Rotary Club. And if 
there were no other purpose but that, 
such an organization would be justified 
and would deserve the support of us all. 
—From a Rotary Club address. 


Heritage of Noble Effort 
ABRAHAM GLOovsky, Rotarian 
Lawyer 
Beverly, Massachusetts 
Thirty-five years constitute nearly 
half a lifetime for a person, but are 
merely a fleeting moment in the history 
of the world. In that short period, tre- 
mendous progress has been made in 
giving practical application to the ideal 
of service. A family of over 200,000 has 
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Pithy bits gleaned 
from talks, letters 


Rotary publications 





built a heritage of noble effort Chis 
heritage is no honor to us unless we live 
such lives as will make us worthy of it 
It has well been said that “Title and an 
cestry make a good man more illustrious 
and a bad man more contemptible.” 
The obvious challenge to each of us 
cannot go unheeded. Respect for this 
splendid record of the past, inspiring us 
to devotion to the problems that con 
front us, will not only add materially 
in their solution, but will illuminate the 
paths to be trodden in the future for 
the development of the great brother- 
hood of humanity into a_ successful, 
happy, and peaceful world 


Reserving Hate 

GEORGE W. Hutcuison, Rotarian 

Auditor 

fuckland, New Zealand 

Fellow Rotarians, if your country be 
comes engaged in war, remember that 
there are thousands—even millions—of 
people in your enemy country who don’t 
hate you individually any more than 
you hate them. Reserve your hate, 
therefore, for the system that makes 
war possible and help the growth of ev- 
ery movement that will sweep it away. 

Rotary is not the only institution 

that is working for this objective. 
There are a hundred such. Let us hope 
that their combined endeavors will suc- 
ceed in halting the fiendish forces that 
seem to prevail, and thus prevent this 
earth from becoming a_holocaust.— 
From a Rotary Club address. 


Recognition of Worth 
W. M. TurRNER, Rotarian 
Clergyman 
Pecos, Texas 
The one who holds himself apart from 
other men will not only fail to impart 


the spirit of Rotary, but will also lend 
himself to the creating of wider breaches 
among the people The Rotarian’s job 
is to develop acquaintances as an oppo! 
tunity for service, and through the re¢ 
og the peop ~ ) er 
OK pations to serve society in develop 
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So All May Survive 


C. T. GRAHAM, Rotarian 

Furniture Desiqne? 

Lenoir, North Caroli 

To judge oneself is the hardest of all 


judgments. The new age to come make 


necessary the changing of our natural 


selfishness (a stupendous change) into 
a motive that is the survival and the 
Without this 
roma 


uplifting of all men 
change 


Rotary Club address 


no new age will come 


Partners: Boss and Bossed 

LEROY ROLLINS, Rotarian 

Dry Cleaner 

Farmville, North Carolina 

A boss is useless without employees, 
and any employee is helpless without 
an emplover. Each needs the other 
Neither can live or prosper without the 
cooperation of the other Justice 
and fair dealings between the boss and 
his employees are imperative.—From a 
Rotary Club address 


On Judging a Rotary Club 

ZACH S. HENDERSON, Rotarian 

Educator 

Statesboro, Georgia 

In the final analysis, a Rotary Club 
should not be judged by the number 
and importance of the projects it spon 
sors, but by the character of the men 
who call themselves Rotarians. 


Rotary a Means to an End 

PERLEY S. Boyp, Rotarian 

Insurance Executive 

Chesterville, Ontario, Canada 

Rotary is not the end in itself; it is 
only the means to the end. And it is 
only as we, individually and as a unit, 
put forth an honest-to-goodness effort to 
put into practical use the high ideals of 
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“ONIONS in place of tear gas! It’s the boss's idea... 


to cut down expenses.” 
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real manliness, of true friendship, of un- 
questionable honesty in business, and of 
a genuine desire to be of actual, practi- 
cal service to our fellow creatures that 
we can be called real Rotarians.—F rom 
a Rotary Club address. 


Essence of Rotary 

ARTHUR A. CLEMENTS, Rotarian 

Lawyer 

Paonia, Colorado 

Rotary was conceived in the hunger 
of men for companionship, friendship, 
and the goodwill and understanding of 
their fellowmen. These desires, plus 
service, are the essence of Rotary today. 


Rotary Is Known by Its Members 
ARTHUR V. GiBson, Rotarian 
Clergyman 
Sanford, North Carolina 

Rotary must live. I do not mean by 
this that Rotary must only be preserved 
for future generations. I mean that it 
must become a guiding principle, incar- 
nate in the lives of men who are com- 
mitted to it. The only Rotary most peo- 
ple will ever know is that which they 
learn from you and me. We must give 

Rotary legs, and make it walk the 

streets of our cities in the shirt and 

shoes of Rotarians. The greatest testimo- 
ny to the good in Rotary is a Rotarian. 


‘What I Owe Rotary’ 

GEORGE WALKER, Rotarian 

Retail Grocer 

Hawthorne, California 

I owe it to Rotary not to take my 
classification just for granted, but to 
feel at all times that it is only loaned 
to me and that I fill it in such a way 
that the Club may never regret its 
choice in having me to fill it. I owe it 
to Rotary to be not backward in extend- 
ing the right hand of fellowship to visi- 
tors. Another thing I owe Rotary is to 
keep informed Rotarily, and I can do 
this by reading THE RoTarian. And last, 
I believe it a good idea to take an oc- 
casional inventory of myself to see if I 
am doing everything possible.—From a 
Rotary Club address. 


Thanksgiving in America 
ERrNEstT Haycox, Rotarian 
Writer and Educator 
Portland, Oregon 

This is our land, fertile and varied 
and beautiful; upon whose incredible 
riches has been constructed the world’s 
most competent industrial machine. 

We are a mixture of races, yet some- 
how the varied peoples coming here 
have largely caught the free and fresh 
spirit of the land; a sense of adventure 
and a desire for opportunity brought 
them, and in turn they fed that feeling 
of adventure and opportunity back to 
America, intensifying it. This is the 
story of our country. 

Our history has been by turns, lean 
and violent; by turns, rich and gaudy 
and imperially ambitious. Yet always 
the strong wind of optimism has blown 
over us to produce one conviction more 
characteristic than any other American 
conviction—that our setbacks were 
ephemeral, that our great achievements 
lay before us. We have possessed re- 
siliency, a national temper unafraid of 





risk, an ability to destroy old machines 
and habitations and methods in one 
swift motion and build afresh out of a 
desire for perfection. Our great faults 
and our great virtues stem from that 
ability. 

We have known prosperity and de- 
pression, eras of serene self-satisfaction 
and eras of cynical pessimism. We have 
lived in periods of isolation from the 
world; we have had our time of trying 
to right the ills of the world. We have 
had decades of greed and decades of 
reform. 

But the power of youth has been ours, 
and an irrepressible faith has swept us 
forward toward that goal, unknown but 
always keenly felt, of better things and 
better ways and a greater life. At this 
Thanksgiving time it is good to recall 
that we are yet young with our great 
accomplishments still to come; and 
when we pause to render our thanks 
and to have our moment of humble- 
ness, it is well to remember that all 
material weapons and intangible assets 
whereby these future labors and won- 
ders are to be performed are still with 
us.—F rom Spokes, Rotary Club of Port- 
land, Oregon. 


No Substitutes 

M. B. Lyte, Rotarian 

Railroad-Transportation Executive 

Aberdeen, Washington 

There are a few things which have no 
real substitutes. There is no substitute 
for devotion. There is no substitute 
for loyalty. There is no substitute for 
gratitude and there is no substitute for 
faith. There is nothing in this world 
“just as good” as any one of these vir- 
tues.—From a Rotary Club address. 


Seeds of Civilization Widespread 
ROWLAND HAyYNEs, Rotarian 
President, University of Omaha 
Omaha, Nebraska 

Civilization will not be destroyed, be- 
cause experience shows that the de- 
struction of material expressions of 
civilization, such as cathedrals, fac- 








tories, and railroads, does not n 
destruction of civilization. Thy 
of civilization—ideas, books, an 
tific knowledge—are more widel) 
than ever before, and harder to « 
Many of the raw materials of e 
life, on which civilization rests, 
be destroyed, and can later be 
develop civilization. The form a) 
of education possible during the « 
decades will change, because thi 
will make civilization poorer fi 
ades.—F'rom an address. 





The Rotarian’s Tools 

GEORGE FELSIN, Honorary Roti 

Barber 

San Bernardino, California 

The individual Rotarian is foreve 
trying to build a more friendly 
peaceful world. His building mat 
are service, goodwill, and unders 
ing. His working tools are the just 
kind consideration for the rights 
opinions of others. 


Rotary No Fleeting Fad 

EpwIin W. MILLs, Former Rotai 

Lawyer 

Eldorado Springs, Missouri 

Clearly, simple kindly acts have 
ing power. Rotary is no fleeting fa 
It moves along with the unceasing « 
rent of spiritual law. Merely a thr 
one might say, compared with the clas! 
ing millions of the world, yet it is 
thread of gold—no merciless steel in its 
strands. Banishment of Clubs from ce 
tain lands bears testimony to its powe 
—a confession of the fear of the powe: 
of kindness. Retreat in our friend! 
battle to establish goodwill and unde: 
standing among all men is today incon 
ceivable. As already observed, kin 
ness, fellowship, and sympathy are in 
finitely more valuable in a_ warring 
world than in one at peace. Like the 
commodities of life, their worth in 
creases with their scarcity. What part 
we may be called upon to play in th: 
great readjustments of peace, no man 
may know. Let us strive to finish the 
work we are in, with malice toward 
none and with charity for all, to do our 
part in binding the nations’ wounds, 
well knowing that when the final blast 
of the last gun is silenced, above tle 
bloody gloom and wreckage of man’s 
insane folly, with the first gold tints of 
a brighter day will be audible 
old—the still, small Voice, as persistent 
and indestructible as God, “Whatsoeve! 
ye would that men should do unto you, 
do ye even so to them.”—From a Rotary 
Club address. 
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A Lesson from the Oyster 
M. C. CAVELL, Rotarian 

Clergyman 

Evansville, Indiana 

Let man learn from the lowly oyste! 
What does this aquatic creature do 
when an irritating particle becomes en 
bedded inside its shell? It insulates the 
irritation by covering the base elemen 
with films of beauty. It turns the cut 


ting grain of sand into the rare creation 


the pearl is. It takes the rasping sand 
and makes of it a thing of radiating 
beauty and charm. That is the secret of 
victory. 
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as fixed in A.D. 358, dates back 
ar of Light (Anno Lucis), or 
The Mohammedan calendar 
om the Hegira of Mahomet— 
from Mecca 29 





on July 15, 622 





which proves nothing except that 
> no universal calendar today and 
have changed before and may 
As to whether there is good rea- 
change, the matter seems to be 
a point where public interest 
aroused to a degree that will 
bring results of some kind. 
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ers 13-Month Calendar 


ys IvAN E. RosseE.i, Rotarian 
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rgyman 
field, Pennsylvania 
ther liked the plan of the 13-month 
lar with every date in every month 
ime. One could have one monthly 
lar on the wall and never have to 
re it. But I know a number of peo- 
ho would be horrified at having 
3th always fall on Friday, and if, 
e 13th day of the 13th month coming 
yn a Friday in the year 2013, they still 
ere living, I’m sure they would die of 
eart failure. 
‘rom the arguments so far proposed, 
I'd say, “Let’s change the old thing and 
1 up With ourselves. It has not been 
ong since we adopted the present 
in America at that, and we lived 
ugh that time. We ought to be able 
tand another jar. One more than we 
been getting, and seem likely to 
get, would not amount to much. 
So far I vote in favor of the affirma- 
tive as presented in THE ROTARIAN by 
Edward F. Flynn. 


Learned of Rotary in Canada 
Says H. Soar, Employment Service 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Stockton, Durham & Thornaby, Eng. 

Having read the article by Walter B. 
Pitkin in the ““‘We Face a Poorer World” 
series [Every Man a Leader, September 
RoTaRIAN], I am inspired thereby. 

For a fairly long period I was asso- 
ciated with migration to the Dominions 
and it was during this period that I con- 
tacted Rotary. I had escorted a party of 
70 boys to Canada, and during my stay 
I took the opportunity of seeing boys 
working on Canadian farms. 

While in the area around Lindsay, 
Ontario, I met a Rotarian who told me 
about a scheme that seemed similar to 
the Big Brother movement. Each mem- 
ber of the Lindsay Club appeared to 
have contacted a boy from the Old Coun- 
try who was working on a farm in the 
district and each Rotarian had made 
himself responsible for the welfare of at 
least the one boy allotted to him. See- 
ing the scheme in action made me real- 
ize the value of Rotary and the possi- 
bilities of the movement in connection 
with Community Service Work. 

On my return to England I addressed 
many Rotary Clubs and told of the ex- 
cellent work being carried on in Canada, 
especially by the members of the Lind- 
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Via Santa Fe direct to the Rim 


Every day throughout the year, Santa 
Fe—the only railroad entering Grand 
Canyon National Park in northern 
Arizona—provides through stand- 
ard and tourist Pullman service di- 
rect to the Canyon’s South Rim, via 
the Grand Canyon Limited; and 
four other swift Santa Fe transconti- 
nental trains make convenient con- 
nections at Williams, Arizona, for the 
Grand Canyon economical side trip. 
Travel Santa Fe to and from Cali- 
fornia, and include the magnificent 
scenic spectacle of Grand Canyon in 
your trip, for the grandest Western 
vacation you’ve ever known! 
eae eee@®@weTn ew ee ee ee ee = = om =e 
T. 


B. GALLAHER, Passenger Traffic Manager 
932 Railway Exchange, Chicago, IIl. 


Send Grand Canyon picture booklet, and details 
about fares 


Address.....-.. 











en route to or from California 


a 











How to get the most 
out of your Canyon visit 


@ If you can spend only a day 
at the Canyon, take the motor 
drives along the South Rim, 
stopping at interesting points. 

Or join one of the thrilling 
saddle trips down Bright Angel 
trail to the Colorado River, a 
vertical mile below the Rim. 

On a 2-day visit, there’s the 
overnight trail trip to Phantom 
Ranch at the bottom of the 
Canyon. Or you can combine 
the Rim drives with the Bright 
Angel trail trip, or the motor 
drive to the Navajo country 
on the Painted Desert. 


Your headquarters will be 
Fred Harvey’s El Tovar Hotel 
on the brink of the Canyon 
and whether you spend a day 
or a month at the Canyon, 
each hour will be filled with 
ever changing grandeur. 








* WE FAVOR ADEQUATE PREPAREDNESS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE * 
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YOU CAN BE PROUD OF 
THESE FINE BOOKCASES 


.... for Home and Office 








Smart design, 
beauty and new 
features are com- 
bined in these 
modern ‘“‘stream- 
lined’’ Globe- 
Wernicke sec- 
tional bookcases. 
They are fine ex- 
amples of wood 
craftsmanship and 
protect books from 
dust or damage. The sectional feature per- 
mits expansion to meet individual needs. 












FREE ... Ask our dealer for a copy of 32-page 
booklet, ‘The World’s Best Books’ or 
write direct to us. 


Top: Arlington Style 
. distinctive ap- 
pearance .. . beau- 
tiful finishes 
receding type door. 


. 
Right: Washington 
Style . . . decidedly 
attractive . . . with 
sliding wood or 
plate glass doors. 


Globe-Wernicke 


Orrarerlalar-lemmelalie 















PUSH 
OR 


PULL 
? 


OES it take “pull” to land a job, or 
will “push” alone get one? 
This is the question that many young 
people are asking today! 


“HOW TO GET A START IN LIFE’ 


answers this important question—and many 
other questions of job-seeking youth. 

Seven articles by Walter B. Pitkin, published 
originally in THe ROTARIAN, are reprinted 
in convenient pamphlet form. 


“‘HOW TO GET A START IN LIFE“ 


would make a practical gift to young people 
whom Rotarians and Rotary clubs are in- 
terested in helping. 


Prices 
Rae thaws 6 ss Reet n per single copy 
ae ceccecess. each in lots of 10 
WAG ic cs ckveseotenan each in lots of 25 
ee each in lots of 50 


Postage Prepaid 
Address orders to 
ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 


35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 









| say Club. I addressed some 350 meet- 
| ings of all types. My work brought me 
| into contact with all sorts of people, in- 
| cluding members of the Royal Family 


and both Houses of Parliament. 


employment. 


Rotary Finds Friends 
For F. N. Ritey, Shipping Agent 
Vice-President, Rotary Club 
Bogotd, Colombia 

After reading a letter by Rotarian F. 
W. Dietrich in the November Rotarian 
[Talking It Over, page 57], it occurred 
to me that you might be interested in 
“What rotary Means to Me” from a 
slightly different angle. 

I am at present Vice-President of the 
Bogota Rotary Club, of which I have 
been a member for ten years. The 
majority of our members are, naturally, 
Colombians, but we have had Belgian, 
French, German, Italian, Australian, 
American, and British members, and 
this is the point I wish to stress—viz., 
that in the Club no one worries about 
nationalities, but all are interested in 
the activities of the Club. 

During my 25 years in this country 
I have been connected with foreign cor- 
porations—for the first 13 years with a 
British-owned railway, and for the last 
12 years with the United Fruit Com- 
pany—and until I joined the Rotary 
Club I had no really close Colombian 
friends, as there is always a certain dif- 
ficulty for anyone representing a for- 
eign corporation to get to know people 
intimately, as very often there is a feel- 
ing that there may be some ulterior 
motive. 

The fault is probably on both sides, 
but I can truthfully say that among the 
members of our Club I am “Norman 
Riley,” and no one gives a thought 
either to my being a foreigner or to my 
representing a foreign corporation, and 
you can imagine that to one who like 
myself has passed almost two-thirds of 
his life away from his own country, this 
means a lot. 

To me this aspect of international 
friendship is one of the great assets of 
Rotary, and I have always taken ad- 
vantage during my trips home to Eng- 
land to convey greetings from our Club 
here and tell the people at home some- 
thing of our activities and of Colom- 
bia generally. 


Reviews Rotarian for Club 
By GRINTON I. WILL, Rotarian 
Librarian 
Yonkers, New York 
One of my assignments for the Rotary 
year in the Yonkers, New York, Rotary 
Club is to review each issue of THE Ro- 
TARIAN. This revives a custom which 
Roger P. Wodehouse, our new President 
{author of Hold That Sneeze!, July Ro- 
TARIAN], carried on with considerable 
skill, wit, and ability as a critic a few 
years ago. 
In reviewing THE RoTARIAN I plan to 
have some of the newer Club members 














do most of the issues during the year 


For some years now I have been in 
| charge of an important industrial area 
dealing mainly with unemployment and 
the placing of work people into suitable 


rather than inflict myself on the ~ 
without relief. 

I would like to repeat what 
Club recently: As a librariar 
that THE RoTarian is one of 
useful periodicals for the ref; 
partment, containing as it doe 
tic and unbiased articles on a \ 
subjects. I believe that every 
will find within its pages artick 
will give him wider knowledge 
viewpoints, information of 
value, as well as recreational r¢ 
also find it one of the best edite: 
rent magazines. More power to 





Thank You, dic, 








When we announced a $10 pri 
contest on “Why I Read My Hu 
RovaRiAN,” we hardly expected ue 
we were really wondering if this 
magazine had any appeal for won 
Now, with a stack of letters bef 
we are tremendously gratified 
Scoopy, The Scratchpad Man's ¢ 
wiggling his inky tail). 

Below we present the prize u é 
It’s a good letter, yow'll surely agr« 
if you asked just why it won and 
of others didn't, we'd have to hu 
harrumph—as gallantly as possil of 
course—and then break down ani te 
you the truth. And the truth is that 
all letters were of such quality that 
one could have seriously questioned 
blind man’s choice.—Your EbiItTors. 


Curiosity Started It 
By Mrs. WARREN L. ANDERSON 
El Cajon, California 

The real reason I first read my hus 
band’s RoTaARIAN is a real woman's rea 
son—curiosity. I wondered what was i! 
it. Now I read it from the front cov 
to the end, advertisements 
included, for the pleasure 
and information I get out 
of it. 

It is 11:45 P.M. right 
now. Our Rotarian (I 
claim it now as a “Rotary 
Ann” should) came in the 
afternoon mail. After dinner my hus 
band read it and about 9 P.M. he laid it 
down—I picked it up and started to read 
—he is now snoring away and I am 
nearly through the magazine. 

Seriously, though, I find it so inte! 
esting that I leave it on the radio all 
month and pick it up and read parts of 
it to friends when they come in. It 
covers so many fields of activity and the 
pictures used are fine, including the 
beautiful covers. I find myself quoting 
many points at my Woman’s Club and 


t 


when I’m asked, “Where did you get 
that?,” I say, “From THE Rotarian.” So 
you see you get some advertising on my 
part. 

After reading THE ROTARIAN one feels 
like he has been away on a visit to dis 
tant lands. I learn many things that | 
would never hear of in any other w 
and I have made it a practice to pass 
along such information to others. I : 
very grateful for the privilege of re: 
ing “Our RoTariANn.” 
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i stop Tax-Exempt Securities ? 





No! 
ed from page 29) 
million net. Of the estates 
ne million dollars, totalling over 
lion dollars, the following were 
entages of investment: 


\\ exempt Federal bonds.... 3.69 
y exempt Federal bonds... 1.12 
rN ntl l6CAl DONGS «occ ccc es 9.81 
corporate bonds......... £.80 
( ition capital stocks....... 55.23 
the estates less than one million 
)] totalling 22 billion dollars, the 
ng were the ratios: 
W] y exempt Federal bonds 1.05 
partially exempt Federal bonds... 2.46 
S sit) JOGCAL WORIGS 8. ce cc ees 3.61 
le corporate bonds.......... 8.46 
Corporation capital stocks........ 36.14 
\s study of the composition of the 
estates of rich decedents shows, our 


hy men still keep the major part 
their wealth in junior issues.’ ” 


x-exempt bonds never gave any- 
e control over an enterprise. And 


power and opportunities for capital 
that inhere in capital stocks are 
to be surrendered lightly—even for 
stantial tax saving—by the man 
can afford to own them. 

If the rich man is not buying these 


For the 


tax-exempt securities, who is? 
part they are to be found in the 


portfolios of colleges, hospitals, founda- 
Many of 


tions, and other institutions. 


these are exempt from tax anyway be- 
iuse of their eleemosynary character. 

The conclusion must be that 

gain nothing financially, but 

lose, should we destroy the tax-exempt 


we should 
actually 


security. 


Thus the only arguments for the 
abolition of tax exemption on securities 
demolish themselves. They will not in- 
crease net revenues; they will increase, 
instead, expenses, increase taxes on the 


entries in the tax books. 


Since many of these securities are 
held in life insurance reserves, these 
wil. be reduced and the cost of this 


protection for your dependents’ future 
will be increased. And the “take” from 
large estates, large incomes, will not be 
increased by so much as it will cost to 
increase the collection costs! 

This is not guesswork—we have the 
evidence. Look at the small proportion 
of tax-exempt securities held in large 
estates. Look at the increase of 50 per- 
cent in the interest rate on the experi- 
mental “taxable” Federal notes—to com- 
pensate for the loss of one financial ad- 
vantage! 

Regardless of who owns these tax- 
exempt securities, there is no doubt of 
who has to pay for them! It is the ob- 
ligation of the future taxpayer. And the 
service on the debt must be paid by the 
present taxpayer. It has been estimated 
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Senator Warren R. Austin 


that vou will have to pay six-tenths of 


to borrow 


money for 
And that 


one percent more 


your governmental purposes 


less 


means all of us will pay more—fo1 


So, as a realist, I am forced to the 


conclusion that to make the tax-exempt 


securities taxable in the future would 
be an economic blunder of the first 
magnitude But let me remind you of 


the fundamental fallacy of the proposal 
—something which to those who live in 


a democracy is the greatest argument 


of all. 


Should we the immunity of 


destroy 


taxation of either one of our dual gov- 


ernments in favor of the other, we put 


the ax to the roots of the form of gov- 


ernment under which we live and 


prosper. We slip one notch nearer the 


sea of national socialism in which so 


many ng today. 


Such a 


peoples are tossi 


program would set us on the 


road which has only one end: a com- 


pletely centralized government and a 
form of economy which, for lack of a 
simpler word, is most easily described 
as “collectivism.” 

“The 
the 


Justice 


tax,” I quote 
decision of Chief 


the 


power to again 


wise, considered 
Marshall, 


Grant 


“involves power 


the by an 
tax 
that 


exist side by side within the geographic 


to destroy.” power 


Amendment of the Constitution to 


to either of the dual governments 


limits of the United States and you can- 


not restrain the right to destroy. Re- 
tain the immunity, and then the 
Supreme Court of the United States 


could continue to hold, as expressed by 
Mr. 
March 27, 
have authority within 


Justice Frankfurter as lately as 
1939: “Since two governments 
the 


tory, neither through its power to tax 


same terri- 
can be allowed to cripple the operations 
of the other.” * 

Thus under the promise of a financial 
gain, which has no reality, we would 
give up the substance of our safe and 
for the simula- 
crum of collecting more taxes without 
and our 
increased tax burdens! 
that I 
equivocation or evasion, “No!”’? 


sane democracy; and 


expense will saddle ourselves 
children with 
Do you wonder vote, without 


* Graves et al. vs. New York ex rel 


O’ Keefe 


Tax Tips 


Among magazine articles presenting 
views on the above theme are Federal 
Taxation of State and Municipal Bonds, 
by John J. Bennett, Jr. (Vital Speeches, 
March 1, 1940); No More Tax-Exempt 
Bonds? (Business Week, September 21, 
1940); and Tazation of Municipal Obli- 
(American City, 


gations and Salaries 


August, 1939). 





You CAN 
Keep Her Always 
as She Is Today! 


Movie Oppertunity No. 42! 


It’s easy and 





inexpensive 


WITH 7 


MOVIES 


MAGINE how much more joy you'd get from 

each phase of your children’s development 
if you knew you could relive each dear episode 
at will, even years hence! That's the added joy 
Filmo movies can bring you. 

It’s easy, because Filmos are built by the 
makers of Hollywood's preferred studio equip 
ment to give professional results with amateur 
ease. Press a button, and what you see, you get! 

It’s inexpensive, for the palm-size Filmo 8, 
shown above, makes rea/ movies at a cost of 
only a few cents for a full “newsreel-length” 
scene... makes fu//-color movies, too! 

See Filmos at better photographic dealers’, 
or mail coupon. Bell & Howell Company, 
Chicago; New York; Hollywood; Washing- 
ton, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 





Only a FILMO 8 offers all these features: 

@ Automatic sealed-in 
fubrication...no 
oiling. 


®A lifetime guarantee! 


e**Drop-in’’ threading 


. no sprockets. ‘ : 
© Built-in mechanism 


for slow motion; ani- 
mated cartoons. 


e Adaptability to grow 
with your skill. 


Makes Movies at $4950 


Lowest Cost 


Others to 
$126 











For those who prefer 16 mm. movies, there's the 
new Filmo Auto Load magazine-ioading camera, 
from $115, depending on lens choice. 

~ 2 - 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1851 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Please send complete information about ( ) Filmo 
8 mm. Cameras and Projectors; () Filmo Auto 
Load 16 mm. Camera. 


Name 


Address 


State 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


City 





VRE 




















ORDER 
YOUR 
COPY 

TODAY 





BOUND 
OLUME 
1940 


12 Issues of Tue RorTarRIANn 


Copies of THe Rotarian from 
January to December, 1940, in- 
clusive, with detailed index to 
authors, articles, photographs, 
etc., included in this Volume. 


OULD you like to have 

this attractive Bound 
Volume for 1940 for your 
library? For Rotarians, 
Rotary Clubs, libraries, and 
schools this volume will serve 
as a practical and ready ref- 
erence for the wide variety 
of material that was _pre- 
sented in THe Rorarian 
during 1940. The supply is 
limited and it is suggested 
that you place your order 
today for your copy. 


$950 


EACH 


Price 
postpaid ........ 


Send your order today to 


Che ROTARIAN 


35 East WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Prices for earlier volumes sent 
on request 
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| No DATA as to camera, speed, or ex- the feeding. I found the babies |} 
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posure is vouchsafed THE GRooM by 
JOHN H. GERARD, son Of ROTARIAN Har- 
LEY J. A. GERARD, of Alton, Ill., whose 
avocation is wild-life photography. But 
you'll agree that the results speak for 
themselves when you look at the pic- 
tures he took! Joun tells the story. 
* * * 

I pulled myself up the one-man rope 
elevator 86 feet above ground to the 
top floor—and a chorus of hisses intro- 
duced me to my first barn owls. It was 
pure bluff on the part of the baby owls, 
but they never gave up trying to scare 
me. In all my visits, they hissed when- 
ever they knew I was around. 

Barn owls nest in church spires, barn 
lofts, and the like, so it was not unusual 
to find them in an old grain elevator, the 
locale of my picture-taking expedition. 
A window was kept open by one of the 
employees, who acted as a sort of guard- 
ian angel to the family. The parents 
seldom showed up in daytime, as the 
elevator was in use. The nest was noth- 
ing at all—a place on the bare floor in 
the darkest corner, where wall and floor 
met. 

The seven baby barn owls were seven 
different sizes, which shows that incuba- 
tion begins with the first egg. In line 
with this, the first grown bird left the 
nest ten days before the last one. The 
seven birds actually left on a 36-hour 
schedule. 

Surrounding the “nest” I found hun- 
dreds of oval pellets. Hawks and owls 
disgorge such pellets hours after eating; 
they are the bills, claws, fur, etc., that 
are indigestible. Examination of the 
owl pellets shows not one trace of birds 
—nothing but mice and rodents. Barn 
owls are the farmers’ friends! 

My pictures begin on May 31—the 
birds were about two weeks old. This 
means the babes were 7% weeks in the 


nest. 
I spent one night getting pictures of 


voices—the bluffing hiss they saved § 
me and the “Oh, look—food!” @ 
which they greeted their pare: 
judge each baby got ten mice a night- 
thus the seven of them consumed 3,99 
mice in the 57 days in the nest! 

When the babies were big enough, | 
banded them with United States Fig 
and Wild-Life Service bands. 

The young owls stay in the nest unt 
fully grown, feathered, and able to f 
Two of the birds which had flown 
back after two days for a further sta 
of two days, and were fed by the pa: 
ents. 

The barn, or monkey-faced, ow! 
beautiful bird. It is highly colored i) 
varying shades of brown, tan, yel! 
and white—in fact, not unlike a colli 
dog. It is adept at hiding and ra: 
flies in the daytime. 


f 


What's Your Hobby? 


Have you a hobby? Then, if you are a 
Rotarian, a Rotarian’s wife or child, send ir 
your name and specialty for listing in this 
column. 

Postmarks: Mrs. Floyd Hughes, Jr 
(wife of  Rotarian—collects  postmarks 
would like some from eastern and souther 
U.S.A. and other countries), 2639 Ave. D 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, U.S.A. 

Curios; Miniatures: Russell A. Hult (col- 
lects curios, miniatures, and souvenir arti 
cles from all parts of the U.S.A.), 1201 Har 
rison St., Davenport, Iowa, U.S.A. 

Scrapbooks: Clyde C. Stephens (wu: 
like suggestions for maintaining his scrap- 
books covering nearly all topics), Walters 
National Bank, Walters, Okla., U.S.A. 

Keys: Kemmy Caron (niece of Rotariar 
—collects keys, especially of odd design), 
105 Center St., Old Town, Me., U.S.A. 

Correspondence: Jacqueline Lacasse 
(daughter of Rotarian—would like to corré 
spond either in French or English with boys 
and girls from other countries, and will ex 
change stamps or postcards), 30 Maple Ave., 
Quebec, Que., Canada. 

Dollis: Ann Lawrence (daughter of Rotar- 
ian—collects dolls of different countries 
antique dolls, and dolls with an interesting 
background; will trade or buy from other 
hobbyists), 1318 Calvin Ave., S. E., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., U.S.A. 

‘ THE HOBBYHORSE GROOM 


All photos: John H. Gerard 


Id 








ON MAY 31 the owls were downy and fluffy. Unable to stand, they squat on their “heels 
| The regurgitated pellets of skin and claws of the rodents on which they feed are show! 
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F } 
BY 
| ' 
y . . 
Vera Brittain | 
; 
Author of 
‘6 - 4 ” 
Testament of Youth 
| t 
! 
Scenes and episodes all over the i] 
} 
British Isles which show America 
the heart and soul of England un- | 
" der blitzkrieg. Read it to under- 
stand the national courage which i} 
has amazed the world. $2.50 | 
; 
il 
all bookstores 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY \} 
| 60 Fifth Ave. New York | 
| 
5 scence coieeeeatiaiemaeen 
A MEAL | 
er ( 3 
By candlelight before open 
fireplaces Famous old man 
sion Southern style cooking 
with secret recipes from Dixie 
—fried chicken, spoon bread, 
southern pudding, hoe ake, 
etc Luncheons from 45c, Din 
ners weekdays and Sundays 
. from $! 
“7 a } 
S$ot by CHICAGO, ILL. | 
ly FOUR DAYS later the wings are developed and the downy look is going. Below, on July 11, 
they are ready to leave. Note bands on legs. The ruffled wing and lowered head are bluff! 
! lif nds of tree t 2 nts eacl | 
Guaranteed to grow. Grandpa, Dad and | 
Junior an plant with e¢ e and enjoy | 
; practical Nature stud Send today for 
I list of “Junior Tree to Dept. 12. 
. ' 
HEMINGWAY TREE FARMS, Boyne City, Mich- 
4 r to HORSE 
| R E OW R 
Why pay fancy prices for saddlery’ i 
Write for fre atalog that ha ived | 
real money tor tl sands of horse 
met Contains over 400 rgait nm 
( Y . KE si vuddlery I sl saddlery 
, r apt i Write today ittle 
j 43) joe’ Wiesenfeld Co., Dept. 44-( 
112 W. North Ave., Baltimore, Md 
i : 
A Hobby That Is Different! 
7 ' 
: Investigate Precancel Stamp Collecting—the j 
; fastest growing branch of Stamp collecting ') 
: -— Special Offer to Rotarians: —— 
7 224-page handbook on precancels and 
a 300 different precancels S100 
+ 
‘ GUNESCH PRECANCEL HOUSE 
4 30 West Washington St. Chicago, 111, 
; COIN COLLECTORS—Read “The Numismatist.”’ | 
‘es Published monthly News and feature articles on ' 
b, coins, medals and paper money Six month tria i 
44 subscription $1.50 Sample copy, 30c Write for 
i circular American Numismatic Association, 99 
Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
| Request free catalog 152 listing fine biography. local his 
s s . : . ies. € ! © joration @& ‘ est, the Civi Nar 
MOTHER OWL (left) arrives with a field mouse for the babies. Ten each per night was the | wrics. carly exploration of the Wows. ie rite todeei 
; portion. (Right) As international as Rotary is the barn owl, found in every continent. | sooxseLrer DAVIES. 346 North Clark St., Chicago, tI, 
Z ‘ 
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Everything a Club Needs! | 





Lapel Buttons . . . 
Luncheon Badges . . 
Flags and Banners . . 
Road Signs . ..., 
Speaker's Stands. . . 
Record Systems . . . 
Emblem Souvenirs . . 


Send for Rotary Catalog R-5 





RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 











JUNIOR GONG—$5.00 
—8’ high, for smaller clubs 


Complete with emblem, gavel and cov 
er $5.00. Same beautiiul lines and = 
metal tone as our regular gong: 10 
high, at $15.00. FLAGS AN. 
NERS — BADGES FAVORS — 
Everything in CLUB SUPPLIES 
Have you our No. 98 catalog? 


“OLD GLORY” 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
503 S&S. Wells St. Chicago, th. 


SPEECHES © 30.51 s.j2¢ 


speech on any subject. 











rrespondence st 3 he et oh confide ntial. Public 
Sawee Manual, me . Handbook with 
KES Parltameritary Gui 


JOK ew Jokes ong “Bt ous Tatke.’ ore 
aoe = mailed monty, $5 yea 
KES in Anecdo Stag Night Stories. $1. 
STUNTS gent Book, * $1; adics’ Night ‘Pro- 
gram, $5; ‘Comic Debates 2; 
| gram Chairman’s Fun Book, $1. Banquet Book, $1. 


National Reference Library 
2014 Torbenson Cleveland, Ohio 














ASSISTANT TO THE EXECUTIVE 


A desk side system to control the executive’s per 
sonal and business records in orderly array As 
handy as your telephone. Learn About It. Sup 
plied by the manufacturers of the official Rotary 
Club Secretaries Record 

TALLMAN, ROBBINS & COMPANY 
Printed Forms, Loose Leaf Binders and Skeets, Steel 
Filing Equipment and Office Furniture — Dtrect to User 
316-324 W. Superior St. --- -- Chicago, Hlinois 








Don’t throw shirts away 
when collars get ragged 


Buy Replacement Collars in Sanforized 
broadcloth (white only). Rip off the old 
and stitch on the new—makes shirts like 
new. Easy to do. Price $2 per dozen. 
$1 for five. Sample collar or pair of 
cuffs 25c. 
Give collar 
size 
Troy 
Novelty Co. 
56 Union St. 
Troy, N. Y. 

















To complete your Rotary eens add 
Bound Voiumes of past issues of ‘THE 
ROTARIAN. Prices sent on request. 





A Considerate, Timely 


Vou have a considerate funeral director in 
Chicago in case of emergency of the passing of 
relative or friend whom you would want returned 
home, . . . Our services (from $87.50) include cas- 
ket, wood, gray cloth covered, fully trimmed and 
lined; outside wood shipping case; removing re- 
mains to our establishment; embalming; dressing: 
casketing; use of Chapel; hearse to station: ob- 
taining health department and shipping permits; 
and entire professional service. . Jesirable form 
of telegram of authorization from nearest of kin: 
ARNTZEN, INC., 810 NO. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS. PREPARE AND SHIP AS INSTRUCTED RE- 
MAINS OF (All én) wHie H MAY BE FOUND AT (Ali in). 


(Signature, indicating relation te decease 


ARNTZEN, INC., FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
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“WELL, any way, the darned table 
doesn't wobble anymore, does it?” 





Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
submitting stories used under this head- 
ing. Send entries to: Stripped Gears, 
THE RoTarRiAN Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. This story is presented 
to fellow Rotarians and others by F. G. 
Buchanan, of Sedalia, Missourt, 


After the preaching services one Sun- 
day morning the pastor was invited to 
have dinner with a family who were 
members of his congregation. After the 
meal the pastor took a chair out in the 
yard, seating himself in the shade 
of a large tree. Soon thereafter the 
small son of the family came from 
around the house followed by a loudly 
peeping brood of small chickens. The 
youngster stopped, turned around im- 
patiently, and said, “Don’t be hollering 
at me! There sits the man that et your 
mommy!” 


Pied Type 

Just after the operator set the follow- 
ing lines, the shop cat upset them. Not 
having time to reset, the operator sug- 
gested the reader “take over” and 
straighten out the situation. 
A file no eth nacoe vawe! 

A meho on hte llgnior peed, 
Herew the satrdctee sretaw avre, 

Dan eht dsniw eirht rlsvee peek! 
Ikel na gleea gaced I nipe 

On isth luld unhangingce hreos: 
Ho gvei em het fshaling brnei, 

The spyar adn het smept’ste oarr! 

Just before presstime the Editors 
straightened out the type—the result 
appears on the opposite page. 


Anagrams 
Rearrange the letters in each of the 
five following sentences until they 
form one word. When the five long 





words have been rightly guesss 
placed one below the other, in the org, 
here given, the initial letters wil! sy, 
the name of a Past President of fot, 
International. 

(1) Claim the lyre. (2) ’T is a cy 
(3) Tearing one. (4) These tin 
(5) Men eat girls. 

Don’t look now—but you'll fi: 
answer on the next page. 


Missing: Four Letters 
In the following verse a four-lett 
word is needed to fill the blank spac 
in each line. When rearranged, ty 
same four letters will complete the ya 
ous lines. 
Down where the river 


The @0@dess ........ met the king 
Said -ghe, “OR . 3... .:. expect great woes 
Before these waters ...... in Spring 


When you've finished this one, cas: 
your eyes on page 63 for the corre 
answer. 


Snail Trails 
The crawling snails leave silver trails 
3ehind them as they go 
For what excuse or for what use 
Few folks profess to know. 


Snails pioneer from year to year 
None follows an old track 
And when one turns he proudly spurns 
An old trail coming back. 
—Minerva Hunter 





Party Boys 

Warden: “I’ve been here ten years 
today; we’ll have a party. What kind 
shall it be, boys?” 

The boys: “How about an_ open 
house?”’—Rotary Club News, ITHaca 
NEw YORK. 


Taking No Chances 
Sunday-school teacher: 
we be kind to the poor?” 
Pupil: “Because you never can t 
some of them might get rich.”—Asa/i 
Shimbun, JAPAN. 


“Why must 


Sure-Fire Forecast 
The newcomer to the North wanted. 
naturally enough, to know what to « 
pect of the coming Winter. He referr 
to the Old-Timer, and the Old-Time! 
passed him on to Indian Joe with t! 
comment: “Joe hits it right; you kn« 
the Indians are pretty observant ai 
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rw from the fur on the musk- 
how much the squirrels store 
and all that sort of thing.” 
newcomer asked Indian Joe. 
7] licted a long cold Winter. 
. Joe?” 
ire. 
do you know?” 
j ,w. White man get in heap 
ff vood.”—Rotary Whizz, WINNI- 
#- \NITOBA, CANADA. 
; the Aisle 
yer: “Have you a book called 
e Master of Women?” 
girl: “Fiction department, on 
ther side, sir.”’—Rotary Oracle, 
D , INDIANA. 


hological Note 

inferiority complex would be a 
hing if the right people had it.— 
Rotary Felloe, HIGHLAND Park, 
\l GAN. 


Visfit 
e recruit was disappointed with his 
iniform. It seemed to fit nowhere. He 
still trying to make the buttons 
rf s tunic meet when he passed the 
Colonel on the parade ground. He 
forgot to salute. 
Pull yourself together,” said the 
lonel. “Don’t you know you're wear- 


t} 


he King’s uniform?” 


Oh, that’s it,” said the recruit. “I 
ew it wasn't meant for me.’—York- 
re Post. 


A Finer Job 
Joe: “Yes, sir, I’m a self-made man.” 
Jim: “Well, you’re lucky. I’m the re- 
vised work of a wife and three daugh- 
The Signal, East PItTtTsBuRGH, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Deeply Moved 

\ male quartette was singing planta- 
tion melodies at a concert. As_ the 
music progressed, a man in the front 
seat was seen to wipe his eyes furtively, 
and, in a few minutes, to burst forth 
sobbing. The manager of the quartette 
stopped the program a minute and ad- 
dressed the crying man. 

“My dear sir,” he said, “our quartette 
deeply appreciates the compliment you 








” 


Fepruary, 1941 





have paid it by this display of emotion. 
You are a Southerner, no doubt?” 

“No,” sobbed the man, “I am a mu- 
sician.” — Rotary Rumblings, Dwicut, 
ILLINOIS 


Yet Statistics Are Fiqure 
“Next to a beautiful girl, what do vou 
think is the most interesting thing in 
the world? 
“When I’m next to a beautiful girl, 
I'm not worrving about statistics.”—The 
Catalina Islander. 





—A line is needed to fill out the lim- 
erick below. For the best one submitted 
to The Fixer, Stripped Gears Depart- 
ment, care of ‘The Rotarian’’ Magazine, 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, 
the sender will receive $2. All entries 
must be in by April !.—Gears Eds. 











A JOB? FINISH THIS! 
On meeting day Jim went to the Club 
And shared in the banter and the grub, 
But when asked to help out, 
He started to pout, 
And 


Answers to January ‘‘Problems”’ 


SYNCOPATED Worps (1) De-cid-e (2) 
T-win-ed. (3) Fam-in-e. (4) Re-war-d. (5) 
N-ear-est. (6) Re-call-ed. (7) F-or-eign. (8) 
S-cold-ing (9) Str-etch-ing (10) Be-long 
ing 

NoveEL WorbD-SQUARE: June, user, near 
errs 

’i: The pied type was a paragraph from 
Huxley Vaterialism and Idealism, which 
should have read as follows 

“If some great Power would agree to 


make me always think what is true and do 
what is right, on condition of being turned 
into a sort of clock wound up every morn 
ing before I got out of bed, I should in 
stantly close with the offer.” 


Answers to Puzzles on Opposite Page 


ANAGRAMS: The Past President of Rotary 
International is George C. Hager (1938-39) 


The words: (1) Hermeticall (2) Apricot 
(3) Generation (4) Establishment (5) 
Regimentals 

MISSING: Four LETTERS Iser. Eris. Sire 
Rise 


Prep Type: The verse is from Epes Sar- 
gent’s A Life on the Ocean Wave 
A life on the ocean wave! 
A home on the rolling deep, 
Where the scattered waters rave 
And the winds their revels keep! 
Like an eagle caged I pine 
On this dull unchanging shore: 
Oh give me the flashing brine, 
The spray and the tempest’s roar! 
















-GRANAM 
HUNTER- 








Pe a 





. AND furthermore, Bill, if they don’t bring home prizes this time, we strike!” 








MEN , 
sypPORT WA 


NOW! 


sTLINE SAG 








Appearance 
Tux Appearance Belt defies your 
waistline sag. Many say it t 
answer to bulging waistlin 
pays tolook your bestat: all ti mes. 


Proof 
S. L. B. of Duluth writes: “I 


drive 200 miles a day and with- 
out support my posture natu- 
rally slumped. I purchased a 
lux and now my waistline 
slump is corrected,.”’ If your 
waistlir lge and your 
helen meron F nde arance re- 
quire assistance, we guar- 
antee that Tux will give you 
that assistance or there 
will be no cost to you. 


TRIAL OFFER 


We ask you to write for our 
descriptive circular fully 
explaining Tux Appear- 
ance Belt and its many ad- 
vantages to you without any cost or obligation 

Try it at our risk—get the results that $.L. B 
of Duluth and many others have received. 


TUX CORPORATION 
Dept. S-70, 360 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 































vy New Location 
vy New Telephone 
vx New Equipment 


Pay Us a Visit 
or Telephone 


Whitehall 5566 


A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 
Dypograplers 


155 East Ohio Street * Chicago 











FINE AND DANDY 


A cheerful lot are our 


1 } | 
hundreds of emplo 


— ee mechan 3| 


- , 
vants. They || make your 


stay the more enjoyable, 


Emil Eitel 
Karl Eitel 
Roy Steffen 


InN THE 
HEART OF 
CHICAGO 


BUMARCK 


RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE 
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AS THIS ISSUE COMES 
from the press, Rotary Interna- 
tional’s Board of Directors will 
meet in Chicago, with President 
Armando de Arruda Pereira, of 
Brazil, in the chair. Grave prob- 
lems will be discussed. The Di- 
rectors will hear from those who 
think Rotary’s policy is “milk- 
livered’”’—that it should go further 
than its statement of last January, 
which declared: ‘Rotary is based 
on the ideal of service, and where 
freedom, justice, truth, sanctity of 
the pledged word, and respect for 
human rights do not exist, Rotary 
cannot live nor its ideal prevail.” 
They will give thought to the re- 
sponsibilities the organization has 
because of the fact that, as stated 
in these columns last month, “Ro- 
tary still remains international” 
with Clubs in more than 60 coun- 
tries, in varying states of belliger- 
ency and neutrality. Should the 
Board reaffirm its declaration of 
last January, or modify it, you 
will read of its action in the next 
issue of this magazine. 


WHEN ERNEST BEVIN, 
Britain’s Minister of Labor and 
National Service, spoke to the 
London Rotary Club the words 
you will find on pages 12 and 13, 
he could not have known that the 
theme of Rotary’s Anniversary 
Week this month is Better Com- 
munities for a Better World. But 
if he had, he could hardly have 
uttered remarks more apropos. 


INSTEAD OF TALKING ABOUT 
any of a thousand wartime topics 
of current interest, he chose to put 
first things first. He declared that 
life for the many must be bet- 
tered, that communities must be- 
come wholesome units within the 
nation, else the war is without 
point. In this task, though Brit- 
ain is battling for her very exist- 
ence: “We must begin now, even 
while the heat of war and the din 
of battle are on. rc? 


THIS IS A THOUGHT 
to pass on to the “godsakers” 
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(those, you will remember, who 
were described by Arnold Bennett 
as forever crying, “For God’s sake, 
let’s do something!’”’). A _ recog- 
nized leader of a nation grappling 
with a resourceful foe pleads for 
meeting social obligations—now! 
Here is a moral that those in a 
country not at war overlook at 
their own peril. And the theme 
of Rotary’s Anniversary Week be- 
comes not alone a rallying cry for 
individual Rotarians and Rotary 
Clubs, but for nations. “By thus 
benefiting our communities,” Pres- 
ident Pereira recently declared, 
“we shall be making our respec- 
tive countries stronger. A nation’s 
welfare is the sum total of the 
well-being of its communities. 
Never has there been a greater 
need for communities and nations 
which are strong with the vitality 
which friendship generates.” 


FIVE HUNDRED, A HUNDRED, 
even 20 years ago, war was fought 
by armies and navies in the field. 
People at home carried on, or tried 
to, with “business as usual.” But 
now war is a total war. Not only 
are inland cities devastated by 
bombs, but complex defense fronts 
run up and down every street and 
lane where people live. Their 
physical health (a fourth of Uncle 
Sam’s conscripts are rejected!) 
and the state of their minds are 
matters of national concern. The 
“horrible unemployment queue,” 
so characterized by Mr. Bevin, is 
a national weakness. Schoolhouses 
are pillboxes of resistance to na- 
tional enemies. The public play- 
grounds and parks are no longer 
luxuries; they and all else that 
make for more wholesome com- 
munities are, like machine guns, 
tanks, planes, and fighting ships, 
a part of their nation’s defense. 


ROTARY CLUBS WISHING 
to have a hand in the home-front 


defenses of their nation do well to 
start with a systematic survey of 
needs of their communities. It is 
not necessary to call in high-paid 
specialists. A few men, knowing 
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precisely what they want do. 
can with but a few hours’ effort 
work up a report that will sunply 
a guide for intelligent action. Past 
International President Allen Dp. 
Albert’s article, What Makes q 
GOOD Town?, in the January Ro. 
TARIAN tells how it can be done. 
For further information, write to 
the Secretariat of Rotary Interna- 
tional for its paper No. (35. 
The Community Survey—W hat? 
Why? How? 


A YOUNG MARRIED MAN 
whom we know is with FHA aid 
building a house. Nothing expen- 
sive for a city. It’s in the $7,000 
class. But his architect told him, 
a few days ago, that though the 
contracts had been let only a 
month before, the same house 
would cost $1,000 more. Our 
young friend was_ interested, 
asked why. He was told that the 
rise was due to heavy demands for 
building materials for Govern- 
ment defense purchases. That 
then seemed to him a satisfactory 
explanation — but he now has a 
doubt so pronounced that on the 
strength of it he has made a 
prophecy. The doubt is that in- 
crease in retail prices was _ in 
sound economic line with the in- 
creased demand. The prophecy 
is that if entrepreneurs and proc- 
essors of goods of all kinds fail 
voluntarily to keep prices within 
reasonable limits, government will 
set up a mechanism to compel 
them to do so. Remember our 
friend is but a youngster—only a 
few years out of school. But he 
reminds us that he is old enough 
to remember the NRA. 


OUR SYMPATHIES, EDITORIAL 
and personal, to W. W. Blair-Fish 
and his editorial associates of Ro- 
tary Service, publication of Rotary 
International in Great Britain and 
Ireland. This note, which ap- 
peared in th*ir most recent issue, 
explains why: 

The Editor regrets the necessity of 
again apologizing for delay in publica- 
tion, due to the fact that after evacua- 
tion of the printers’ premises owing to 
a near-bombing, the works were after- 
ward completely destroyed and the 
whole of the issue had to be reset else- 
where. This also explains the regret- 
tably inferior typography of the issue. 


on CLi fore 














